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A NATIONAL PROBLEM • 

Z TpriZTe %el%% e T, at ' H ™‘ 

lU'Ck had biought forward a resolution calling for co-overation 

I propose, first, to attempt to give a broad desorintirm n t 

«ondffto t,?r ,am ? 0? aborigines to 12S“d 

- - Swiss 

sive desJriSfion nf tin ? e to § ive a comprehend 

aborigines hi AuVtr^TnH h tba . present treatment of 

am nhTicr^+ ,. ustr ^ la ^d the conditions under which thev 

is 

Sg fn^,srSTc» t v th ? : ^=au?a“ h d ose k ro 

nal welfare assoHatinnc° Vern K nent departments and aborigi- 

“nSVKSS? "f^s? !"dT S P U , sfl a? with tie 
scandal or to annnrfio^ ki ^ es ? n ^* t do not intend to raise a 

there is cause for blame I d^^in? < 3 uar ’t er - If 

upon any administration nr^fi°- that it can be placed 

Problem in the nast W hoo ° fficl ^ L The ne S lec t of this social 

tralian cimmS as a wholf ° n the part of the A ^ 

must, therefore b^ar the Ha communi ty as a whole 

is not to place the blame nnnn^a T — Purpose ol my motion 
the Australian natmti + ^ administrations, but to arouse 

its short-comings in ?his matter. 6 " 86 ° f itS responsibm ty for 

were^Sln 1 AiSsttahJ 6 " 8 89?ne W3S ta L n in 1944 ’ there 

as aborigines. That total included 248 Si Wh v? W6re c,assified 
as half-castes AnnrnviLofii ^ 24 *?? 1 who wer e classified 

nomadic and slightly leSfh-m TS Wer ° c]assified as 

on e-third, the maiorit^Llrl ^ ainder ’ also approximately 
were looking after them e - lther P supervised camps or 

from bush Iff to thl lS of & Va T oas sta S es of transition 

10 tne me °f the white community. Those 
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figures do not give an accurate picture of present conditions 
ot aborigines, but they underline certain points. The first is 
that at least two-thirds of the aboriginal and half-caste 
population in Australia have already come so closely in touch 
with the ways of European life that their future cannot be 
considered any longer as being that of a primitive people liv¬ 
ing their own tribal life in the remote parts of this country. 
They are already closely in touch with the ways of Europeans 
and are living on the outskirts of white settlements. For 
either good or ill, the future of those aborigines lies in close 
association with the white community. Indeed, many of the 
remainder who are classified as nomadic have commenced 
the process of transition from tribal life to life in contact 
with white settlers, and already the tribal practices and 
beliefs which give vitality to a primitive people are being 
sapped and are losing their force- Therefore—and this is my 
second point—the problem today is not a problem of protec¬ 
tion. In the old days when they were a primitive people 
living under primitive bush conditions, the problem chiefly 
was to set up a barrier between them and the invading white 
community. Those days have gone, and the nation must move 
to a new era in which the social advancement rather than 
the crude protection of the natives should be the objective 
of all that is done in this sphere. We must either work for 
the social advancement of the aborigines or be content to 
witness their continued social degradation. There is no pos¬ 
sibility now of our being able to put at least two-thirds of 
the aborigines back into bush life. Their future lies in 
association with us, and they must either associate with us 
on standards that will give them full opportunity to live 
worthily and happily or be reduced to the social status of 
pariahs and outcasts living without a firm place in the com¬ 
munity. In other words, we either permit this social evil to 
continue or we remedy it. 

The third point is that a total of approximately 72,000 
aborigines living in an expanding community of approxi¬ 
mately 8,000,000 whites is so small that it is manageable. 
We have on our hands a serious but not a frightening prob¬ 
lem. The total number of aborigines constitutes a social 
group within but not of the white community. Therefore, 
that group can, and must, be managed. Unless we tackle this 
problem now it will increase in seriousness. I can illustrate 
that point from my own personal knowledge of the conditions 
of the half-caste population in the southern part of Western 
Australia. In 1934 and 1936 I conducted an investigation of 
the conditions of life of those half-castes and published a 
certain amount of material upon the subject. At that time, 
just after the depression, there was a social problem that 
affected 4,000 half-castes in that district. Today, in exactly 
the same region, after a lapse of only sixteen years there 
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are 6,000 half-castes and their condition is far worse at 
present than it was in 1934 just after the depression. That is 
not a reflection upon the present administration. That deteri- 
°£, at l? n has come about in spite of improved administrative 
efforts within narrow limits in recent years, but it illustrates 
that a manageable social problem may very quicklv become 

determfnafioa " * ^ n °' ,ackled ‘"’"’edia.ely Ld S 

The fundamental point to be recognized is that in this 
matter we must deal with not one problem but several prob¬ 
lems. I shall illustrate that point by referring to the condi- 

f!2a S °t those natives > approximately 20,000, who are classi¬ 
fied as being in employment. That number can be sub-dividld 
into six, or seven, classifications. First, there are those 

rnSn Wh ° u n cattle . stations in the north under tribal 

conditions and whose subsistence with that of their families 

s provided by station owners. Thev live a bush life and 
during a large part of the year, when they are not needS 

tribaT U hIbSs S ’ln h thP 8 ° W : alk ; ab + ou t and resume their full 
emnlnvpd ^orth-west of Australia natives are 

- ipo^ed mainly on sheep stations. Because of their trihm 

background many of them are attached by their own chiiS 

low P the C hiwts t nf 10n u : + They , receive wages and largely fol- 

of living are certainly far below those of any white stoS^ 

nafives in th nd ^ y rider ' In the areas farther south the 
liv nl i^ t? sheep country may be contrasted with those 

omSsfs “t! standard > and suffering the disability Jf sodal 

- There are aIso natives who are under the nrot^- 
those IZTT ° r government settlements. Then there are 
waees and n nd • re ^ 1 ? r employment, receive award rates^f 

wh? perhaps 6 nn! ° Wn h °^ e !i FinaI1 - v - there are natives 

seainaTlS™; takfcomracTtrk “Th h ? bi,s ’ f ° Uo "' 
them or ac ~ j ^ niract work, as the fancy moves 

are only some insten/^th^^ n ^ w commodity arises. These 
thp tZo T instances that indicate the wide variation in 

i°l!W by ?“'*'« a" 

uniform plan ?o cover nil nh ?f th - 1S natl ? n al problem. Any 

regarded these wide Sfferencestn theT Py ? ent wbich dis ' 

groups of aborieines their !! jv 6 competence of various 
manner of life wnniH’ho r conditions of work and their 

sion, and would give neither 1 '^atisf Action To HCt an . d C ° nfu ‘ 
benefit to thp ahnridnni 1 t satisfaction to ourselves nor 

must conscious first nf it^ COnS u eri £ g this P roblem we 

ity we must S ren^ernbe^’thaf t fve 1VerSlt ^‘^ e ? ause of its divera - 
ine a sincrie oJfj -P er mat we cannot deal with it bv adont. 

•cm must be worked^ ^afientdv 6 t3 d k ° f SO - lving tbe Prob- 

worKea at patiently and conscientiously, and 


with a risk of a certain amount of disappointment, stage by 
stage in the different parts of the Commonwealth according 
to the different groups of natives and the different degrees 
to which they have entered into relations with the white 
community. We must have regard to local problems of health 
and tribal customs, and the degree of contact between black 

and white, which vary so widely from the north to the south 
of this continent. 

Another point that emerges from a further examina¬ 
tion of these figures is the inequality of the distribution of 
aborigines between the various States. Of the grand total of 
approximately 72,000 aborigines, three-quarters are in West¬ 
ern Australia, Queensland and the Northern Territory. Thus, 
the burden of administration falls most heavily on a few 
States. In order to point the contrast, and give it full mean¬ 
ing, I mention that whereas Victoria, with an annual con¬ 
solidated revenue of approximately £45,000,000, expends 
only £5,000 a year on aborigines, Western Australia, with an 
annual consolidated revenue of approximately £20,000,000, 
expends £70,000 on their administration and care- At present 
the responsibility is unequally distributed among the people 
of Australia although, as I shall attempt to show, it is a 
responsibility which should not be shirked by the whole of 
the people. 

Having given that broad account of the present condi¬ 
tion of aborigines, I shall attempt to establish, as my first 
major proposition, that the whole Australian community 
has a responsibility for their welfare. As the Australian 
Government is the only government that can speak in the 
name of the whole community it has a special obligation to 
ensure that the nation shall accept that responsibility. I 
know that the Australian Constitution leaves responsibility 
for aborigines with the State governments, and that the 
direct legislative and administrative powers of the Common¬ 
wealth in respect of aborigines do not extend beyond Com¬ 
monwealth territories. I do not propose to enter into a con¬ 
stitutional argument or to develop any novel thesis about 
the situation. Keeping to a practical political level, I merely 
ask the Commonwealth Parliament as the supreme voice of 
the Australian nation, to ensure that, irrespective of where 
the constitutional powers lie, the practical task of the better¬ 
ment of the conditions of the natives throughout the Com¬ 
monwealth shall be undertaken. There are many reasons why 
we should be more emphatic and more co-operative in this 
matter than we have been in former years. Some of them 
may be shortly summarized as follows: First, the pattern of 
contact between whites and natives has changed in the 50 
years since federation. Whereas in 1900, the number of abor¬ 
igines closely in touch with settlement was roughly the same 
in all States except Victoria, today the special burden on two 
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States and on the administration in the Northern Territory 
has become more marked. Secondly, the financial autonomy 
of the States has changed very greatly. The States are not 
able to undertake the financial commitments that they were 
able to accept in the years immediately after federation. 
Without a recognition of a special need by the Australian 
Government it would be beyond the practical capacity of any 
State, even in times of the greatest prosperity, to make 
proper provision for its relatively greater responsibilities for 
its aboriginal population. Thirdly, the Australian Govern¬ 
ment, through its acquisition of the Northern Territory, 
shares a common problem with the States in the administra¬ 
tion of the aboriginal population in the Northern Territory. 
These are all arguments why it is necessary to make a re¬ 
appraisal of the role of this Parliament in the problem of 
native welfare and to give a lead in the formulation of a 
joint national programme. 

There also seem to me to be other arguments why the 
Australian Government should make its voice heard in this 
matter. The Commonwealth Parliament is the custodian of 
the national reputation in the world at large. Our record of 
native administration will not stand scrutiny at the standard 
of our own professions, publicly made in the forum of the 
world, of a high concern for human welfare. We should be 
condemned out of our own mouths if those professions were 
measured by the standard of native administration accepted 
in Australia today. When we enter into international discus¬ 
sions, and raise our voice, as we should raise it, in defence 
of human rights and the protection of human welfare, our 
very words are mocked by the thousands of degraded and 
depressed people who crouch on rubbish heaps throughout 
the whole of this continuent. Let us cleanse this stain from 
our forehead or we shall run the risk that ill-intentioned 
people will point to it with scorn. When we have done that w^e 
shall be able to stand with greater pride and more confidence 
before the world as a self-respecting nation. 

In the course of our participation in international dis¬ 
cussions we have allied ourselves with solemn declarations 
and in the case of the charter of the United Nations have 
made positive commitments to promote the welfare of 
depressed peoples and to uphold human rights. So, by inter¬ 
national undertaking, we have acquired this additional 
responsibility as a national parliament to ensure that these 
obligations shall be fulfilled. Over and above the division of 
powers between the Commonwealth and the States, and 
unlimited by it, is the conception of the people of Australia 
as a whole. When the welfare of the Australian community 
is under consideration—and by the term “Australian com¬ 
munity” I mean all the inhabitants of this continent—w^e as 
a national parliament have an obligation far more extensive 
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than that of any single State parliament to ensure that that 
welfare shall be promoted. In matters such as defence, in 
relation to which the Commonwealth has clearly defined 
powers, we can legally take action to ensure that those 
powers shall be exercised. In relation to matters in which this 
Parliament has restricted powder, such as the welfare of the 
aborigines, I suggest that it is our responsibility to initiate 
steps that will produce co-operation between the various 
administrations and so ensure that action shall be taken and 
that the authorities in whom the powers are vested shall 
have the means to make such action effective. Those are the 

arguments why this Parliament should accept some respon¬ 
sibility in the matter. 

My plea for action by this Parliament is reinforced by a 
consideration of the attempts that have been made in the 
past to do precisely what I am now suggesting this Parlia¬ 
ment should do. The subject of native affairs was raised at 
the Conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers in 
1936, and in 1937 a conference of Commonwealth and State 
representatives in Canberra drew up a number of admirable 
principles and made some exceedingly sound recommenda¬ 
tions. Any action that may have followed that conference 
was so slight as to bear little relation to its decisions. Again, 
following discussions that took place at a conference of Com¬ 
monwealth and State Ministers in 1947, when this subject 
was raised by Mr. (later Sir Ross) McDonald, the Minister 
for Native Affairs in Western Australia, a conference of 
Federal and State officials was held at Canberra in 1948. 
That conference made recommendations that all members 
will agree were fundamentally sound and showed its recog¬ 
nition of the seriousness of this problem. Once again, the 
action that followed bore little relation to the extensiveness 
of the recommendations. With those past experiences in 
mind, I submit that, if we agree, as I hope honorable mem¬ 
bers do agree, that this Parliament should act in this matter, 
we should consider more than the simple passing of another 
resolution or the initiating of another conference. We should 
consider starting a new era in which direct, positive and ef¬ 
fective action is likely to be taken. It seems, from the les¬ 
sons of the past, that among the reasons why the action 
taken previously was less effective than the solemn profes¬ 
sions that were made indicated that it would be, was that the 
discussions in each instance took place without sufficient 
preparation. The subject of the conditions of the aborigines 
was left for discussion at the tail-end of the proceedings of 
the various conferences. It was treated as one of the left¬ 
overs rather than being made at any time the principal mat¬ 
ter for discussion. Another reason was that permanent 
administrative arrangements were not made to give effect 
to the decisions of each conference so as to maintain co-ordi- 
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nation among the authorities that had participated in the 
discussions. A third reason lies in the fact that hitherto two 
problems in connection with such discussions between the 
Commonwealth and State authorities had not been properly 
resolved before the conferences were held. I refer to State 
rights and finance. For a new conference to succeed and to 
result in effective action being taken, it would be necessary 
from the outset for a clear understanding to have been 
reached on those two matters. The States should be assured 
that local administration will not be disturbed and the Com¬ 
monwealth and States should agree that when extra finance 
is needed, and is not obtainable from the normal sources of 

revenue, such finance will be available in accordance with the 
need for it. 


Before concluding I wish to refer to the work of the 
Christian missions in Australia. The 50 government institu¬ 
tions care for 9,300 natives and 54 Christian missions care 
for approximately the same number of natives. Government 
institutional staffs total 283 and mission staffs total 219. It is 

A i j. it . _ | _ if it were not for the Christian missions 

Australia would be doing only half as much in respect of the 

welfare of the aborigines as it is now doing. In addition such 
voluntaiy organizations as the Flying Doctor Service also 

a ^^i* d •?*** benefits to aborigines. I realise that there are 
good missions and some missions that may not act as wisely 
?* s . t ney might, but generally speaking all missions bring 
into the field of native administration a body of devoted and 
zealous workers whose zeal and sense of vocation cannot be 
and never will be, matched by the ordinary methods of Pub- 
ic Service recruitment. Any government should accept with 

l^ a ^ u “ e the services °f so dedicated a body of people. 

Furthermore, the Christian missions enlist behind their 

efforts the support, interest and sympathy of the whole com- 
muruty. 

The motion before the House attempts to cover the 

tha 5 1 l ? ave ra P id] y sketched in brief outline. In the 
nrst Place it is based on two propositions which are as fol- 

na's^i’ t ., fb^ Australian Government exercises a 
national responsibility for the welfare of the whole Austra- 

iian people and therefore should co-operate with State 
governments in promoting the welfare of aborigines; and 

i. : -, mea ? ur \ eS nat * ve welfare should be directed towards 

Snef Th 0 adVa + nCem .t nt as wel1 as the Protection of abori- 
Tbe motion then goes on to say that co-operation 

that in orrte^fh 3 ?^ 10 ^ 1 pr ° vision of finance. It then asks 

before the Ttft Sh £ Uld - prepare definite Proposals to place 

co-ordmatnr S i Premiers and thus accept the role of 

r an £. energizer in matters relating to native 

tration. Finally, the motion lays down the principle 
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that due regard be paid to the following:— (a), State 
administration of native affairs; and (b), co-operation with 
the Christian missions. It does not attempt to prescribe the 
methods that the various administrations should adopt. Any 
one who has had first-hand knowledge of the native problem 
will agree that the present conditions of the aborig£S“ 
so diverse, and the possibilities for their advancement are 
so dimly seen that the programme can best be worked out in 
relation to the day-to-day tasks of routine administration. 
We cannot hope for a sudden transformation or to hit upon 
a single plan that will transform the position overnight or 
that will immediately reform this great social evil. We know 
that discouragement will be encountered and that the re¬ 
sponse to various demands will be different from what we 
may hope for, and that in such circumstances this pro¬ 
gramme for the benefit of the aborigines will have to be 
worked out bit by bit and day by day over the course of 
several generations. If the House adopts the motion, what I 
hope to see is chiefly that the responsible Minister for the 
Australian Government shall at once apply himself to the 
preparation of a plan for further Federal-State co-operation 
and that such a plan will be presented to and be accepted by 
the Federal and State representatives and will lead to the 
improved care of the natives and an improvement in the 
carrying out of the precise tasks of native administration 
under a truly national programme in the course of the next 
two or three generations. I also hope that that programme 
will be directed to the social advancement of the native 
people. I do not seek to attempt to sketch the details of such 
a plan, but I suggest that it might include among other things 
a plain declaration of the objects of native administration 
in Australia and clear definitions of the tasks that have to be 
done immediately. 
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THE NATIVE WELFARE 
CONFERENCE, 1951 

Following the election of April1951 , Mr. Hasluck was 
appointed as Minister for Territories in the Menzies Govern¬ 
ment, The Territories placed under his administration in¬ 
cluded the Northern Territory , and he thus had a direct 
responsiblity for the welfare of natives in that part of Aus¬ 
tralia. Under his chairmanship, a Native Welfare Conference 
was held at Canberra in September, 195!, with the object of 
bringing about closer Commonwealth-State co-operation in 
the advancement of native welfare. A report on the conference 
was made to the Commonwealth Parliament in a speech in 
the House of Representatives on October 18. 


Mr. Speaker—I wish to inform the House of the results 
of the Native Welfare Conference held at Canberra on Sep¬ 
tember 3rd and 4th. The purpose of this conference which 
took place at the invitation of the Commonwealth Govem- 
ment, was to allow an exchange of information and a pooling 
of experience between those who are actively engaged in 
native administration in Australia, and to seek agreement 
among them on the objectives of native policy and the 
methods by which those objectives may best be served. The 
Governments of New South Wales, Queensland, South Aus¬ 
tralia and Western Australia accepted the invitation to 
attend. 


The Conference achieved its purpose to the full. A series 
^ 1 f 1 c.'H i s on out st;\nding } >roblems w^ere drawn up by 
the conference and accepted unanimously. These statements 
not only express the close identity of views among Austra¬ 
lian Governments but also indicate the activities in which 
tru various administrations are at present engaged on behalf 
of our native peoples. 


Before reviewing the conclusions of the Conference 
however, I would ask Members to look back over the past 
century and a half in order that the present conference may 
+ , s ?^ n .ds place in Australian history. Broadly speaking, 

fperiod^ natlVe administrat ion in Australia falls into 


of th g e V vas a br,ef period, at the time 

equality before the law with other British subjects and when 

and ClvricH purpose of bringing to them both civilisation 
ana Christianity was uppermost in men’s minds. 

exten^nVf fte Li the ir ? e y itable clashes which followed the 

ccra^ncr f!u ett ei ? ent , into tribal lands and after the dis- 
aging failure of early attempts to convert and instruct 
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the savage, there came a longer period when the aboriginal 
was regarded as being in a special class by himself, neither 
amenable to the law nor in practice able to enjoy the equality 
which had been accorded to him in British theory and 
Christian faith. Administration during this period was based 
°£ the idea of protecting the aborigines from the harmful 
effects of white settlement, either by placing them apart in 
reservations or by making special laws and regulations to 
control the natives themselves and the actions of the white 
man towards them. During this period, the attitudes of white 
Australians were shaped chiefly by the fact that the primi¬ 
tive aboriginal and the detribalised aboriginal, who had 
learnt only a smattering of European ways, did not follow 
the same habits of life as the rest of the community, were 
not restrained by the same beliefs and customs as the white 
people but had beliefs and customs of their own, and could 
not look after themselves and earn their own living in the 
normal way. Therefore, the white people took measures to 
protect the native people from injury and to supply their 
wants but did both on a lower scale than would have been 
thought fitting for the rest of the community. 

During this period, there was considerable neglect of 
the aboriginal, due largely to the acceptance of the idea that 
his inevitable end was to live a low and primitive life until 
his race died out, and that, by his very nature, his own 
needs and consequently his rights, were less than those of 
other people. Our actions during this perioid were redeemed 
by acts of kindness and compassion but not by any faith or 
hope, nor did they offer to the aboriginal of the future any 
place in life more attractive than that of being the dumb 
object of pity until he died. 

During the past half-century, however, this second period 
has been giving place to a third period in which the idea of 
protection yields to the idea of the advancement of social 
welfare of the natives in order that they may live the best 
life of which they are capable and that they may eventually 
find a fitting place as members of the Australian community. 

This change has been taking shape slowly for at least 
half a century, and the conference recently held in Can¬ 
berra is the culmination of the activities of many Austra¬ 
lians, both official and private, who have been working for 
many years to bring about a new understanding of this great 
Australian social problem, and a clearer recognition of the 
claims of the aboriginal as an individual. 

The recent conference was, in a sense, the inheritor of 
a conference of officials which was held at Canberra in 1937, 
following discussion at a Premiers’ Conference, and of a fur¬ 
ther conference of Federal and State officials held at Can¬ 
berra in 1948 as a consequence of a move initiated at the 
Premiers’ Conference in 1947 by the Minister for Native 
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in Western Australia. The special significance of the 
recent meeting is to be found in the fact that it was a confer¬ 
ence of Ministers and that the scope of its discussions and 
its conclusions were wider in range and more definite in 
purpose than at the earlier meetings. 

Because there is a good deal of misrepresentation, both 
inside Australia and overseas, on the subject of Australian 
treatment of native peoples, I should like to remind Honour¬ 
able Members that the genesis of this move for the advance¬ 
ment of native peoples and the foundations of our policy are 
distinctively Australian. The foundations of our policy are 
two principles which Honourable Members on both sides of 
the House will recognise as abiding and treasured principles 
of our Australian life. The first one is the principle of equal¬ 
ity of opportunity. All of us in this Chamber know Australia 
as the “land of opportunity,” and as the land of “the fair go ” 
and, having ourselves benefited from the rule that a man 
should be able to live the most useful life for which his capa¬ 
city fits him, we will also share in the idea that these phrases 
and these ideas should have a single meaning for all who 
dwell within our borders. The second great and abiding Aus¬ 
tralian principle which our grandfathers and fathers valued 
and handed on to us was that, in this country, there should 
be no division into classes but that men should stand on their 
own worth. That, too, is a principle which leads to the logical 
conclusion that the coloured people who live in Australia 
should not be regarded as a class but as part of the general 
community whenever and as soon as their advancement in 
civilisation permits them to take their place on satisfactory 
terms as members of that community. 

These two characteristic principles of Australian demo- 
cracy are the foundation of Australian native policy and the 

cause nf^hA n f P °, 1 , 1Cy ‘ Some persons who advocate the 
cause of the natives will quote any source except an Austra¬ 
lian source when they tell us about human rights. We do not 
have to learn these things in a strange accent More that is 
^“damentally true in principle and well-established in prac- 

reform^n n hff hUm a an rightS and libet ' ties and humaStarfan 
heriL Jnf £ f rTl ln ° l Ur national institutions and in our 
tions fnH ^ n ^ lsb aw than in any of the wordy qualifica- 
namniiw va gue aspirations of the various documents or 

fom P thic tS M WhlCh are S0 freely quoted today. In placing be- 
welfare proposals for the advancement of native 

a ’• 1 base my case on the long-familiar British anrt 

ine^hAhff p *? cepts and examples of kindness to the suffer- 

he l p f or the weak and respect for the worth and diJrdL 

an A 1 net UJ r an person ’ offering an Australian policy based on 

SC V1GW ^ Wa u S Shaped in freedoSThis la1?d 

briefly referral ™*i + hat the two pnncip les to which I have 
neny referred relate m part to the rights of the individual 
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and in part to the general well-being of the community. On 
the one hand, we in Australia want to give the chance of a 
happy and a useful life to all our people; on the other hand, 
we want to build a society in which there shall be no minor¬ 
ities or special classes and in which the benefits yielded by 
society shall be accessible to all. Such an Australian society 
will not be completed until its advantages cover, too, our 
aboriginal people. 

While we state that as the ideal, however, we have to 
recognise that many years of slow, patient endeavour will 
be needed before the ideal can be realised. By various causes, 
large numbers of these people are not, in fact, in a condition 
today to enter into the full advantages of life in an Austra¬ 
lian community. At the time of the coming of the white man 
these isolated beings were a primitive people, a people still 
living at a level of material culture similar to that of the 
Stone Age in Europe, and we cannot expect them to leap in 
one generation across a great valley of technical change 
through which the rest of mankind struggled slowly for 
thousands of years. Too frequently sympathisers with the 
aborigines or advocates of their cause are ignorant of or put 
aside the stark fact that large numbers of them are not at 
this moment capable of entering the general community at 
an acceptable level or of maintaining themselves in it. There 
are many coloured persons who have already learnt from the 
white man how to live acceptably after the manner of other 
Australians and are in fact doing so, but there are many 
more who by reason of ignorance and primitive habit cer¬ 
tainly could not do so. 

One fact that is too often overlooked is the wide divers¬ 
ity in their condition. At one end of the scale is the primitive 
tribesman, a nomad who wanders naked in his tribal ter¬ 
ritory, hunting and gathering food, wholly bound by tribal 
custom and belief. Ascending the scale will be found people 
in all stages of contact with civilisation and of progress in 
education. We can declare the same ideal for all of them but, 
if we are to be realistic, we will recognise that the rate of 
progress towards the attainment of that ideal will be very 
slow for many of them, that their immediate needs vary 
greatly according to their present condition and that the 
methods by which their interests will be best served must 
change from group to group and from period to period. 

The recent Native Welfare Conference agreed that as¬ 
similation is the objective of native welfare measures. 
Assimilation means, in practical terms, that, in the course of 
time it is expected that all persons of aboriginal blood or 
mixed blood in Australia will live like white Australians do. 
The acceptance of this policy governs all other aspects of 
native affairs administration. 
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Seeing that the policy of assimilation determines the 
shape of other administrative measures, it calls for close 
scrutiny. What are the other possible courses open to us? 
One alternative to a policy of assimilation is a 
policy of complete segregation of natives under 
conditions lower than those of the rest of the 
community. In examining this alternative, the first 
point to be recognised is that contact between the 
natives and the white people has now gone so far that in no 
part of this continent are we dealing with a virgin problem 
and more than two-thirds of the natives are either detribal- 
ised or well on the way to losing their tribal life. In spite of 
the creation of large aboriginal reserves for the primitive 
tribes in the North and Central Australia, contact with the 
remaining third is bound to increase at the volition of the 
natives as well as through the activities of the missionary, 
anthropologist and official. Even if we wished to place the 
remnant of tribal natives into some sort of anthropological 
zoo in the isolated corners of the continent, it is extremely 
doubtful whether we could arrest the curiosity that is daily 
extending their knowledge of white ways. 

The second point—and I make this without apology either 
to the cynics or the scientists—is that the blessings of civil¬ 
isation are worth having. For many years past, people have 
been rather nervous of using phrases about carrying the 
blessings of civilisation to the savage for fear that they might 
be accused of cant and humbug. The world today, however, 
is coming around again to the idea that inevitable change 
can be made a change for the better. We recognise now that 
1 lie noble savage can benefit from measures taken to improve 
his health and his nutrition, to teach him better cultivation, 
and to lead him in civilised ways of life. We know that cul¬ 
ture is not static but that it either changes or dies We 
know that the idea of progress, once so easily derided, has 
the germ of truth in it. Assimilation does not mean the'sup¬ 
pression of the aboriginal culture but rather that, for gen¬ 
eration after generation, cultural adjustment will take 
place. The native people will grow into the society in which 
by force of history they are bound to live. 

The third point is that the large body of natives who are 
already losing grip on their tribal life or have lost k 
altogether will be left spiritually as well as materially dis¬ 
possessed unless something satisfying is put in the place of 
their lost tribal custom. 


Thus, segregation at a lower level of civilisation than the 

rest of the community is out of the question for two-thirds of 

the coloured people and would be of only negative value and 

possibly of temporary duration for the remainder of their 
race. 
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Another alternative is segregation on standards which, 
in the course of time, may improve to a stage similar to that 
of the rest of the community. Such segregation could take 
place in settlements and missions solely occupied by natives. 
The objection to this policy is that, if it succeeds, we will 
build up in Australia an ever-increasing body of people who 
belong to a separate caste, and who live in Australia but 
are not members of the Australian community. 
We will create a series of minority groups living 
in little bits of territory on their own. The more the 
method succeeds, the more awkward it will be, for it will 
result in the very situation in Australia which we have 
always sought to avoid, namely, the existence of a separate 
racial group living on its own. In pursuit of a policy of 
assimilation, the settlement and the mission station can be 
used for the advancement of the native peoples and as a 
refuge for those of them who need protection during a 
transitional period. Some of those who cannot complete the 
transition may live and die on settlements, but those who 
have the strength and capacity to develop their abilities 
more fully should have freedom to enter into a larger life 
in the general community. 

This leads us to the major argument for a policy of 
assimilation. It is a policy of opportunity. It gives to the 
aboriginal and to the person of mixed blood a chance to shape 
his own life. If he succeeds, it places no limit on his success 
but opens the door fully. Segregation of any kind opens the 
door into a peculiar and separate world for coloured people 
only. 

I propose to lay on the table a report of the proceedings 
of the Native Welfare Conference, so I will not recapitulate 
the various decisions here. 

The final decision of the Conference was to create a 
Native Welfare Council composed of the Ministers in the 
Commonwealth and State Governments who are concerned 
with native welfare. 

Out of the discussions of this Council, we hope to see 
emerge practical and effective proposals for nation-wide 
action. The executive responsibility in native affairs remains 
with each of the Governments in respect of its own territory. 
The Council represents a bid for a better native policy and 
a bid for closer Federal-State co-operation and mutual as¬ 
sistance to that end. 

In conclusion, I should like to acknowledge the value of 
the contribution made to the recent conference by the State 
representatives—the Hon. Clive Evatt from New South 
Wales, the Hon. W. M. Moore from Queensland, the Hon. 
Victor Doney from Western Australia and Mr. W. R. Penhall 
from South Australia, and by their advisers. The conference 
was a co-operative effort which readily produced a plan for 
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cooperative action. Knowing their minds on this subject, I 
feel that I can express to honourable members the common 
thought of those who took part in the discussions. We have 
set ourselves a humane task; we have founded our resolve 
on a faith in the capacity of human beings; we have shaped 
our plan on the best traditions of democratic life in Australia. 
We want all those who are trying to build a better Australia 
to join with us in this effort. We want to make sure that 
every one living in our country will be able to have a happy 
and a useful life—a life worthy of a human being. 

Mr. Speaker, I lay on the table a copy of this statement 
and a report on the proceedings of the Native Welfare Con¬ 
ference and move that both papers be printed. 
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the record in the northern 

territory 

Z9th A LvtlmbeT d i^9 U X e W f l f are Conference in Canberra on 
ern T,record in the North - 

Canbtr? a ^ t n n #r? a nH^^°e W ! alt, i and State Masters held at 
Sive w^fipr^l 4 -v September, 1951, decided to form a 

tion fnrthl cfn C 1 lnorder to P r °mote closer co-opera- 

Pursuant^tn + ? f natlve welfare in Australia. 

WeVfare Ponn^if h dec ' slon th je first meeting of the Native 
weirare Council has been called together today. 

tivp^nff, me great Pleasure to welcome the representa- 

whtrh f T hon a ° US .?, tates to the inaugural meeting of a body 
nnr rnmmn e v5’ T* 1 ^ P rove a useful instrument for serving 

S “S resSStte f ° r he,ping US *° dlSCharge bet,cr 

9 incri?o S H^ i0 ^ SUC P as , this Council cannot be created by a 
th Jv « 71*11 develop over the year. The ways in which 

h ea* ^ ^ ev ?l°P a ^d the kind of work they will do cannot 
be set down m a blueprint but will take shape as, year by 

VV1 ^ a ^ood intention in our minds, we apply ourselves 
o particular tasks that arise and try to reach agreed 
conclusions on the problems presented to us. From this in- 

me otmg onwards our own actions and attitudes will 
decide how this Council is to grow in usefulness. 

I have no doubt whatever that, from the start, native 
welfare work in all the States and in the Northern Territory 

^ f rom regular consultation between those direct¬ 
ing that work. There are many similarities between the 
present situation of the native people in various parts of 
Australia and each of us can learn from the experience 
°y other administrations. In some cases the problems 
with which we are dealing are not confined within any 
territorial boundary but are common to several administra- 
tions and can best be dealt with co-operatively. For example, 
the problems of health in the tropical north are to be met 
trom the Pacific to the Indian Ocean. In some other cases, 
there would be a clear advantage in working towards the 
acceptance of a uniform policy—for example in regard to 
citizenship, with its consequential effects on the administra¬ 
tion of the electoral laws and social services. 

My personal hope is that, in co-operation with each 
other, the responsible authorities in Australia will be able to 
bring to all parts of the continent a more practical applica¬ 
tion of the agreed policy of assimilation and promote more 
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effectively the welfare and advancement of the native 
peoples. We can help each other to see our objectives more 
clearly and to work out our methods more practically. We 
want the work of this Council to be practical and of a kind 
that can be measured by the good it does to the native 
peoples in all parts of Australia and not by any other 
standard. 

One of our initial tasks today is to lay down a pattern 
for the conduct of Council meetings. I suggest that, following 
introductory statements by the representatives in full Coun¬ 
cil, we should go into committee to consider the particular 
items of the agenda. From consideration in Committee we 
may either prepare resolutions or reports for immediate 
adoption or we may make arrangements for further exam¬ 
ination of particular problems. You will recall that, in the 
resolution of a year ago to create this Council it was agreed 
that the Council should arrange consultations other than the 
annual meeting or the examination of particular problems 
of native administration as required. It may be that on some 
of the big subjects such as health, education and employment 
we may be able to agree that we should not only record those 
matters on which our minds are already clear but should also 
arrange for further study. The Commonwealth Department 
of Territories will afford all the facilities it can to promote 
continuing work of this kind throughout the year. 1 also 
suggest that we might make it a practice at each meeting 
of this Council to give each other some account of what we 
are doing in our respective administrations and what wo 
propose to do. In keeping with this idea I should like to 

submit to the Council a brief report on Commonwealth 
action. 

Following the Native Welfare Conference last year, my 
first step was to ask His Honour the Administrator of the 
Northern Territory to advise me on the best means of im¬ 
plementing in the Northern Territory the policy expressed 
in the report of the conference. The Administrator set up an 
inter-departmental committee from among his own senior 
officers and the senior officers in the Territories of the Com¬ 
monwealth Departments of Health and of Works. After a 
series of meetings this committee presented a report embody- 
ing the experience and views of the officers who are engaged 
rious phases of native administration in the Territory. 
While this report has only the status of a departmental paper 
or departmental purposes, it is proving of considerable value 
to the Government and several of the suggestions it contains 
ave already been put into administrative effect. 

+ntn Th ^ present position of natives in the Northern Terri- 

fA^r.^ n * r e * c !? *he headings discussed at last year’s con- 
rerence is as follows:— 
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*5? ^ ve . effect to recommendation of the conference 
citizenship for native people, the Commonwealth 
Government has decided to amend the whole of the Northern 

a glS !? tl0n u n u he object- It is proposed to abandon 
^bej-uethod under which an attempt was made to define the 

. s , a bonginal or native” and to make all persons cov- 
ered by the definition subject to special legislation unless 
they obtain exemption from it. Under the new legislation, 
which will be analogous to that which is enacted in respect of 
Europeans who need special care, a native will be committed 
to the care of the State solely on the grounds that he or she 
stands in need of special care and assistance. The Native 
Affairs Branch of the Territorial Administration will be re¬ 
placed by a Welfare Branch under a Director of Welfare. 
The change in terminology is intended to express both the 
new approach to the question of citizenship status and the 
tact that the Director of Welfare will be required specifical¬ 
ly to promote the advancement and welfare of those 
placed in his care. 


Under the old system it was assumed that every native 
came under restrictive legislation unless he applied for and 
was granted exemption from it. Under the new system it is 
assumedthat every British subject has citizenship as a birth¬ 
right and that the enjoyment of the right is only withheld be¬ 
cause a person stands in need of special care and assistance. 
There will be provision for appeal against committal to the 
care of the State. 


As I made a full statement on this subject in the Com¬ 
monwealth Parliament on 6th August, 1952, I shall not 
enlarge on it here. Legislation to give effect to the decision 
is now being drafted. Some practical difficulties, including 
the problem of identification of natives, have been en¬ 
countered but the problem is not insoluble. 

The Commonwealth Government has vigorously pursued 
in the Northern Territory the objectives sought by last year's 
conference in regard to health. The declared policy of assimi¬ 
lation can only be put into effect if the natives are healthy 
and have reached acceptable standards of hygiene. A positive 
health programme is basic to their advancement and my col¬ 
league the Minister for Health and I both regard health 
measures as urgent and highly important for their social and 
educational effects as well as for the prevention and treat¬ 
ment of disease. The Commonwealth Department of Health 
has inaugurated a systematic medical examination of the 
whole of the native population of the Northern Territory. 
Detailed surveys of all natives on missions, settlements and 
pastoral properties are well advanced. These surveys have 
made it possible to delineate the distribution of disease and 
to apply promptly corrective methods of sanitation; to treat 
disease; to eliminate the carrier by treatment; to recognise, 
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record and review the contacts; and to immunise the sus¬ 
ceptible. Special attention has been given during surveys to 
the control of leprosy, hookworm and tuberculosis. Natives 
have been submitted to Mantoux testing followed by radio¬ 
logical examination of the Mantoux positive and immunisa¬ 
tion of the Mantoux negative. A system of preservation of 
case history records so that cases may be reviewed from 
time to time has been inaugurated. Standard measures for 
the control of leprosy, malaria and hookworm have been 

adopted and have been approved by the National Health 
and Medical Research Council. 

Action is being inaugurated for the supervision of em¬ 
ployment of natives directed towards preventing their em¬ 
ployment by infected persons, preventing the employment of 
infected natives and ensuring the medical fitness of the 
native employee for the type of employment proposed. 

Prevention of the introduction and dissemination of 
endemic and other communicable diseases is being attempted 
by inspection of overseas arrivals by the quarantine service- 
medical examination of mission and settlement staffs prior 
to commencement of duty; routine medical examination of 
mdentured workers in the pearling industry and co-operation 
with the Department of Native Affairs in restricting the 
movement of natives suffering from communicable diseases 

nnHoLot nUt J- t i° n section of the Department of Health has 
undertakoi dietary surveys amongst natives. Attention has 

been directed towards dangerous and undesirable deficiencies 
f^^° d ?L diet -!? ale ’ adapted to local resources, has been 

stations. Ration issues are being kept under supervision bv 
medical inspectors and officers of the Native Affairs Depart^ 

o„J^ SSI °" S :,. native settI ements and camps are being in- 

a 1 a thL h, e , j?. urces of water supply, methods of waste 

sanitarv storage of food and other routine 

sanitary methods are being examined. Model regulations for 

the^samtary conduct of such camps are in course of prepara- 

natiimo^ 3 V J ew - to improving the standard of housing of 
natives, investigations have been made into the practicabflitv 

o o^ local materials and labour to provide accommoda^ 

st “ i nd H ard “ muoh aS, 

str w?™ building types. A demonstration of pise con- 

solS mnnfT ’ n Dai ; win by a specialist officer and 
* groups of natives from a number of centres were 

given training in the building method. 

of tr>~'i,r la tj boon conducted by entomologists 
vSrs measures for the control of dangerous disease 
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The course in tropical hygiene and camp sanitation, con¬ 
ducted at the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine 
for the instruction of persons proceeding to the Territory as 
missionaries or officers of native settlements, has been re¬ 
vised to afford the maximum of effective instruction for the 
safe conduct of settlements. 

Training of natives who can return to their families in 
the bush as tutors in hygiene has been commenced. 

Base hospitals with full medical and nursing staff and 
ancillary services are established at Darwin and Alice 
Springs for the treatment of both European and native 
patients. Satellite hospitals are established at Tennant Creek 
and Katherine. 

Missions, native settlements and other pastoral holdings 
are being encouraged to establish suitable aid posts and, 
where practicable, to provide trained or experienced staff 
for the care of minor maladies under the direction of medical 
officers in touch by telegraph or radio communication. 

Specially designed medicine chests are issued to centres 
of population. Five motor ambulances and four aerial ambul¬ 
ances are maintained by the Medical Service. 

It is our aim to provide every centre of population 
with a vvireless transmitting and receiving set in communi¬ 
cation with the base hospital centres and a landing strip suit¬ 
able for the safe operation of service aircraft. 

A number of infant health clinics have been established 
and a special worker appointed to visit native mothers in 
their homes instructing them in mothercraft and endeavour¬ 
ing to inculcate a higher standard of domestic hygiene infant 
care, and nutrition. It is intended to expand this service as 
facilities permit. 

New works either completed or in progress include a 
special tuberculosis ward at the Darwin hospital, a new 
leprosarium at an estimated cost of £205,000, a new native 
ward at the Alice Springs Hospital and a native ward for 
Tennant Creek hospital. A tuberculosis ward is also planned 
for the Alice Springs hospital. 

In the Northern Territory the policy is to make all the 
education facilities which are available to the white commun¬ 
ity accessible to coloured children who are living after the 
manner of Europeans. The attendance of aboriginal children 
at the same schools as white children, where their geographi¬ 
cal situation and cultural development permit, is accepted by 
the community as the custom as well as the policy. The same 
practice is followed in the convent schools. All these schools, 
attended by both white and coloured children, are on the 
same standard and use a similar curriculum as the primary 
and post-primary schools elsewhere in Australia. 

An educational problem of a different and a more diffi¬ 
cult kind is presented by the coloured children, nearly all 
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SSc 1l00d L wh V ] i ve i n tribal or semi-tribal conditions and 
whose cultural standard and mode of living are such that 

they require special schools and a special curriculum adapted 

to their needs and circumstances. The conducting of such 

schools is made more difficult by the nomadic habit of the 

people and the fact that, to some extent, their own tribal 

education as natives may be proceeding in the tribe side bv 

onife^ atternp * s educate them towards a European way 

. A 1 Present there is probably too strong a tendency in 
t f|™istrative circles to think of their education only in 

SSf C aSS ' r °°, m v Y 0rk ’ . overl ooking the fact that the pro- 
g ess of any such education is necessarily limited bv the 

pa ,5 e ?? S0 S* a change and the educator, whether he be a 
tCaCher ’ a pastoralist, a patrol officer or a doctor— 
(and these are all educators in their different ways)— is sure 

Shit r le u-,a e is consc A us of the forces of social change 
While the children are still part of the primitive family thev 

+n a + b <f aub3ect to a double education—that of the tribe and 
rL a ul? f „'r h, i, SCh0 2 ,r S’ m T wi,h co " tusi °" dSscJment i the 

efforts for the education of these children to fit in with the 
^utTo/clffidrfrfh 1 " 1 an A the Practical finishing point of the 

finishing points vary a good deal from group to Iroup * 

in S ° ^ ece f sar y t0 aware constantly that progress 

livi^ U ^!?+- has go hand in hand with improvement^ 

better gardens and a better chance to work hygiene, 

look fr^ 0n - h i ese points because I think that often we 

children and Q iw t re ,® ult from schoolwork for full-blood 
education nn » teacher ® som etimes base their faith in 
NeverffieloL 3 fouadation of class-room work. 

even if te d Ctl T and 5t wiU c °ntinue to be our objective 
ven it we may develop new methods for reaching it UUJtcuve 

first Governmentb«5ehnra ° f °°f 1 n f u? rs the main method. The 
in 1950 and <?iv S for full ‘blood natives were opened 

Qualified teacher S h Drotid r ^ n hv ih P °^ atinR and aro s,affed by 
1-flucation There are ai^e J Commonwealth Office of 
Standards of eHn^t- re a so a nu . m ber of mission schools, 
to another In general^mdrch ^onsiderably from one mission 
T he Commonweafth ’r a £ llsh ]S the language of instruction. 

capital cost of has contributed to the 

Pay a subsidy of f 250 np/ missi °n school buildings and will 
a trained teache/ tv? a 6 + a ? num to each mission employing 

super?S on aC f h t e h e lorl * ^ has aGt been an y organist 

wealth Office of Fdn?mm 1 A lss i° n schools but the Common- 
schools for the Admfnistratio a n. 0gU " 3 ' SUrVey ° f a11 missi °n 
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At the end of 1951 the enrolments totalled 1,162 full- 
blood children, of whom 902 were attending mission schools. 
It is estimated that there are about 2,200 aboriginal children 
of school age in the Territory. 

One of the difficulties to which reference has already 
been made is the nomadic habit of the natives. In some cases, 
where dormitories are provided in association with schools, 
the education may be assisted during the school years but 
difficulty may be experienced in later life if and when the 


child rejoins his family in the bush. 

The Commonwealth Government is placing strong 
emphasis on the need for the missions and the governmental 
institutions and settlements to develop opportunities for 
vocational training of natives in such fields as rural and 
pastoral work, trades and crafts, domestic sciences, and the 
use and value of money. Missions and Government stations 
are being assisted to develop these activities. Garden plots 
have been established at Bagot and Delissaville Settlements 
to provide early training and create interest in agriculture, 
whilst woodwork benches and leather are being obtained 
for manual training. Some boys have already been placed 
in supervised trainee employment upon leaving school. 

We recognise, however, that we have only just started 
with the tasks of education, that we face unusual educational 
problems and that special methods will have to be worked out 

for special conditions. 

Ancillary to its assistance to education the Government 
is continuing to give assistance to private and mission hostels 
which have been established for coloured school children m 
the two principal towns. Further hostels are planned. It is 
proposed to make efforts to establish liaison with Social 
Services authorities in southern States with a view to placing 
and assisting in education and subsequent employment part- 
coloured children whose assimilation would be njore effec¬ 
tively accomplished out of the Territory. An initial experi¬ 
ment in this work, conducted at Adelaide by a Mission with 
the assistance of the Commonwealth, has proved highly sue- 

cessful 

It is estimated that about 3,720 natives are gainfully 
occupied in one way or another in the Northern Territory. 
There are 2,150 employed on cattle stations and farms as 
stockmen, drovers, boring assistants, pumpers, fencers a 
vard makers, gardeners and harvesters^ About e^O a 

ouring or in the case of women, in domestic work. Some 

employed as tradesmen’s assistants in building a ^^ S ^ J nt ' 

tion work and brickmaking. There are 200' 

employees, such as police trackers, fieldP^ersr^meaeed 
and helpers on Government stations. About 150 aie e g g 
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on buffalo and crocodile hunting, fishing, dogging and inter¬ 
mittent work on mines in remote localities. 

We hope that the encouragement of natives into useful 
fields of employment and in the practice of enterprise and 
thrift will assist their assimilation into the life of the general 
community. It is also plain that they are a valuable part of 
the labour force of the Territory and can and do make a real 
contribution to its economic life. That contribution could, 
with training and opportunity, be spread further into trades 
and agriculture. 

Protection of the natives’ interests in respect of employ¬ 
ment is being maintained and close consideration is now 
being given to all phases of the problem, including training, 
placement, conditions of work and remuneration. In using 
the term “employment” the Government has in mind not 
only the position of the native as an employee but of the 
possibility of his engaging in due course in undertakings on 
his own behalf. It is our intention to move more resolutely 
from the idea of supervision of employment to prevent injury 
or injustice to the native towards the idea of preparing the 
native to take a place in the economic life of the community 
which will be more satisfying to the native himself as well 
as more beneficial to the community. Behind this is the per¬ 
sonal problem of giving the native reason to be interested in 
his own future. 

The Christian missions are an accepted and necessary 
agent for the advancement of native welfare in the Territory 
and at present about 3,600 natives are within the sphere of 
influence of various missions. Annual subsidies and re¬ 
imbursement of capital costs are paid by the Government to 
all mission stations and, with increasing financial assistance 
by the Government closer co-operation in planning and con¬ 
ducting the material side of their work has resulted. In the 
current year an initial amount of £80,000 has been provided 
for disbursement by way of grants to various missions for 
their establishment and running expenses, while, by the 
payment of child endowment for children under the age of 
16 years, a further big contribution to the income of missions 
is made by the Government. Subsidies paid include £500 
annually to each station towards general expenses, £250 
annually to each station in which a trained teacher is 
employed by the mission, and £250 annually to each station 
employing a fully qualified nursing sister- In addition, grants 
have been provided towards the cost of hospitals, schools 

and schoolteachers’ residences or for special developmental 
purposes. 

This financial aid is being converted to a system which 
provides for an annual aggregate subsidy for each mission 
aetermined in the light of reports presented by the Native 

an s Branch and a budget submitted by the missions show- 
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mg their proposed activities for the year. No difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining conformity by the missions 
with the reasonable requirements of Government policy and 
the serving of the Government's objectives for the natives. 

This year a survey of mission activities disclosed the 
need for considerably more facilities in buildings, equipment 
and staff, and for more activities directed towards vocational 
training, guidance and employment, and for a closer relation¬ 
ship between the stations and the Native Welfare authorities 
in placing natives in employment and watching their welfare 
subsequently. 

The Health and Education authorities have taken an 
active part in reviewing the facilities on stations and the 
plans include provision for better facilities for health, 
hygiene and education. 

The location of all missions has been examined and in 
some instances changes have been or are being arranged 
because of unsuitable location or difficulties in obtaining 
satisfactory supplies of water. 

A feature of recent developments has been the establish¬ 
ment of trading stores and canteens on some stations. These 
operate as an encouragement to natives to pursue gainful 
employment for cash incomes. They are also valuable as 
mediums through which the natives can be taught the value 
and uses of money. 

In addition the Government itself maintains and staffs 
a number of Governmental stations and settlements. Exclu¬ 
sive of the native establishments at the towns of Darwin and 
Alice Springs, the Government missions have about 2,400 
natives within their sphere of influence. 

Reserves now totalling about 64,000 square miles have 
been created for the use and benefit of natives in the 
Northern Territory from time to time. In the course of the 
years the need for these reserves and the purpose served by 
them has tended to change and today there are less than 
6,000 natives on the reserves and it is estimated that only 
600 of these are living a fully tribalised life. Parts of the 
reserves are being used by Government settlements and 
missions. 

Large reserves will still be needed for many years to 
come and it is our policy to maintain reserves so long as 
they will be of benefit to the natives. At the same time the 
Government believes that reserved land which is not in fact 
being used by the natives should not be closed for ever to 
exploration and development. 

For many years past the revocation of reserves has 
been possible. The Government has now decided to vary 
these provisions with particular application to mineral 
resources on reserves. If any part of a native reserve has 
ceased to be necessary for the use and benefit of the natives 
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it may be severed from the reserve and, if mining takes place 
on the severed portion, royalties will be paid into a special 
fund to be applied to the welfare of the natives. The method 
of revocation has been made subject to strict safeguards 
involving successively a report by the Director of Native 
Welfare, a recommendation by the Administrator, approval 
by the Minister and notification to the Commonwealth Par¬ 
liament* 

A full statement on the subject was made by me to 
Parliament on 6th August last; part of the consequent 
legislation has already been agreed to by the Legislative 
Council for the Northern Territory and a complementary 
Bill is being prepared for the current session of the Com¬ 
monwealth Parliament. The policy of the present Govern¬ 
ment is not the throwing open of reserves. If a situation 
arises in which it becomes necessary in the national inter¬ 
est to allow prospecting and mining on a reserve we will 
have the legal means to do so and to enable the natives to 
benefit directly from such mining, but in every case the 
effect of revocation on native welfare will have to be exam¬ 
ined before consideration is given to any other aspect. 

There is no quick and easy path to the advancement of 
the interests of the native people. The best we claim at the 
moment is that we know our purpose more clearly, that we 
are gradually developing our methods and that the present 
Parliament is putting more money and effort into this phase 
of administration in the Northern Territory than has ever 
previously been provided. We are still a long way short of 
the ideal. Perhaps our chief achievement in the past twelve 
months has been in finding out how many tasks are still left 
to be done. 
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FROM PROTECTION TO WELFARE 


t0 tl% e Biennial Conference of the Australian 
ational Council of Women , Melbourne , October 1952 


For many years Australians spoke about the protec- 
of aborigines more often than they spoke about their 
weliaie. The government officials concerned with native 
affairs were called “Protectors of Aborigines” and the idea 
oi protection was also expressed in the titles and the con- 
tents of the various Acts or Ordinances which they ad- 
mimstered. In official reports and year books, the sections 
which dealt with this question were headed “Protection of 
Aborigines . Today we use more often such titles as Com¬ 
missioner of Native Affairs instead of the title of “Protec¬ 
tor and we customarily speak of native welfare work. I 
want to say something this morning about the transition 
from the idea of protection to the idea of welfare. 


The term “protection” has also been used in Australian 
politcal practice for the protection of game and fisheries, 
the protection of wildflowers, the protection of women and 
children, and the protection of industries. It has usually 
conveyed the idea that some dangerous and even destruc¬ 
tive force threatens a victim with injury and that the 
possible victim is in itself so weak that it will be doomed 
to suffer and perhaps be destroyed unless special means 
are taken to check the injurious force. We protect indus¬ 
tries by action against their competitors. We protect wild¬ 
flowers by prohibiting people from picking them. 

In the case of the aborigines, this idea of protection 
was adopted very shortly after settlement began in Aus¬ 
tralia when it was seen that colonisation was having ill 
effects on the aboriginal inhabitants of the land. At first, 
the protection of the aborigines was allied, for a comDara- 
tively brief period, with some hope and intention that the 
aborigines might also be helped by us to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions, and that ways might be found by 
which they could even flourish in spite of the changes that 
had been brought to their land. This brief period of optim¬ 
ism soon gave place to a sadder prospect that injury to the 
aborigines was inevitable and that they were so backward 
that they would not respond to the chance of benefiting 
from the corning of civilisation. The aborigines began to 
die out, the victims of disease more often than of violence, 
and the sufferers from the general effects of white settle¬ 
ment on their primitive social organisation rather than the 
victims of any wilful act against them. They lost what 
nobility and self-respect they had shown in their primitive 
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state and came to be regarded as a low and degraded 
people, who evoked pity from some and contempt from 

others 

Mostly the natives were protected simply because they 
were weak and ill-used. The idea of protection also con¬ 
tained, for some persons, an idea closely akin to the idea 
that leads us to preserve historical monuments, cunous 
animals and interesting survivals of ancient customs 1 he 
■ aborigines were anthropologically of some interest, there¬ 
fore their preservation was advocated. Some other persons 

_mostly those who had natives working for them or who 

were working among them—also brought a warmer ele¬ 
ment to the idea of protection, being genuinely fond of the 
aborigines and recognising them as useful and, in the case 
of missionaries, recognising them as being also vjtOu s 
children. This element should not be exaggerated as by no 
means all missionaries, station owners or officials saw the 
future of the natives even with this limited measure o 
hope and affection. One of the most striking changes in 
i he first century might be traced in the way in which 
missionary effort lost its original hope and often became 
only a work of kindness rather than one of faith. 

In general, the purpose of protection was humani¬ 
tarian but, as a policy, it expressed despair for their futuie 
and a rejection of the possibility of doing anything better. 
The policy was put into effect, by a large body of special 
legislation, which raised prohibitions against the white 
people in their conduct towards the aborigines and, largely 
so that these prohibitions would be effective, also placed 
restrictions on the aborigines. In intention, this legislation 
was to save the aborigines from their own weaknesses, in¬ 
experience and bad habits and to guard them from those 
bad or careless whites who might exploit or debauch them. 
For example, the movement of an aboriginal from place 
to place could be controlled; his money might be handled 
for him by a protector; his employment was subject to 
special regulations; in certain circumstances marriage was 
subject to special permission; the supply or consumption of 
strong drink was prohibited; and a white man could be 
punished for extra-marital cohabitation with a native 

woman. 

In practice the special legislation, particularly if it 
were administered in a paternal way by a Chief Protector, 
tended to set the aborigines more and more apart and to 
hold them in a separate social compartment. They had a 
status in the community peculiar to themselves and at a 
lower level than other members of the community. 

The administration of a system of protection led to 
the creation of reserves and settlements. In some cases the 
reserves were large tracts of bush or of desert country, 
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into which no white man could enter without permission, 
and where the natives could carry on their primitive hunt¬ 
ing and food gathering and perform their tribal rites and 
ceremonies undisturbed. In other cases, when the breaking 
down of tribes had already commenced, or when the primi- 
tive natives had already been encompassed by settlement, 
the reserves were created as places where natives could 
(fooing excluded from white abodes) and where they 
could be supervised, given supplementary rations when 
their own food supply was inadequate, and also provided, 
m greater or lesser measure, with medical care, clothing 
and blankets. On some of the reserves, settlements or 
mission stations were formed in order to attempt to give 
some degree of education and to provide some form of oc¬ 
cupation to the natives, both for their own benefit and also 
to make a contribution to their food supply or to the cost 
of providing for their needs. At all times missionary zeal 
was also a strong influence leading to the invasion of the 
reserves. At the same time, in those parts of the continent 
where the aborigines were most numerous, numbers of 
them were maintained on sheep or cattle stations or on the 
fringes of other white activities in a state that might be 
described very loosely as employment. On those stations 
where the owner or manager had both kindness and ex¬ 
perience, the natives found probably the most congenial op¬ 
portunities for a slow transition from their own ways to 
the new ways and were able to make an easier adjustment 
to the new conditions, the reason being that the gap be¬ 
tween their tribal life and life in the station blacks’ camp 
was not very great and did not have to be bridged quickly. 

The period of protection lasted for something over a 
century and, during the hundred years, great changes in 
the condition of the aborigines occurred. Under protection, 
their numbers still declined, the half-caste appeared as a 
very significant numerical group, the pressure of the sur¬ 
rounding white community consequent on the development 
of the resources of the continent was always increasing, 
and very little change appeared in the inability of the 
coloured people to adjust themselves to the new conditions 
or to make themselves acceptable to the white community. 

I do not want to say in blunt terms that the policy of 
protection failed. The social situation was far too complex 
to justify anyone in speaking in such rigid terms. Experi¬ 
ence has simply shown that protection was not enough 
and that, while protection was necessary and though in 
certain circumstances it had useful effects, those circum¬ 
stances were usually of a temporary kind. Protection 
usuaJIy had only a temporary value. Moreover, protection 
implied separateness. The problems of social adjustment or 
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the problem of race relations are problems of “coining 
together’' and they can never be overcome by adopting 
the methods of “keeping apart”. Even the policy of keep¬ 
ing apart” could not succeed, for protection could never 
arrest the course of change. M lien an awakened interest 
arose, or progress started, this policy could not call a hall 
either to the zeal of missionaries or the pressure of settle¬ 
ment. 

The working out of the system of protection during a 
century reached different conclusions in the various pails 
of Australia, in accordance chiefly with the intensity of 
development. In Victoria, for example, it has reached its 
conclusion in the almost complete disappearance of the 
aborigines and a state of affairs in which the Victorian 
Government says that it has no native problem. When 
protection had that sort of outcome, the tendency appears 
to be that white Australians fail to appreciate many as¬ 
pects of native administration. I suppose that today Vic¬ 
toria is the most backward State in Australia (and also 
the most self-righteous) in regard to native affairs. It is 
so backward that it can still think of the problem only in 
the outworn terms of protection and, because it does not 
have any longer any bush-dwelling primitives to protect, 
and because consequently it has ended its protective 
measures, Victorians believe that they have nothing to 
worry about except the shortcomings of other States and 
Territories. In the new conception of native welfare and 
the social advancement of coloured people, Victoria has 
on its hands one of the most urgent and difficult tasks to 
be found anywhere in Australia. Let it look into the suburbs 
of Melbourne. It will find there people who no longer need 
special protection but are starving for encouragement and 
social opportunity and, for lack of it, are beginning to 
organise into tight racial groups of their own. I am not 
criticising in particular the present Victorian Government 
or any particular Victorian Government, for this situa¬ 
tion has continued for several years and the responsibility 
lies at the door of the Victorian people who have allowed 
Governments to ignore it. 

In other parts of the continent, where the pressure 
of settlement has not been strong, the working out of a 
system of protection has left the natives still in need of 
some measure of protection and little better able to face 
their problems of adjustment than they were seventy or 
eighty years ago when settlers first began to enter their 
hunting grounds. In the Kimberley Division of Western 
Australia and in Arnhem Land in the Northern Territory, 
in spite of the creation of reserves, the natives’ own curi¬ 
osity and the unavoidable contact, as well as the conscious 
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attempts of missionaries to bring Christianity to them,, 
have done more to break down their old life than has been 
done to fit them for a new life. In between the extremes 
represented by slum-dwellers in Melbourne and by primitive 
food-gatherers in Arnhem Land, a century of protection has 
left the remnant of the native people throughout Aus¬ 
tralia living in a wide variety of conditions and in different 
degrees of closeness to the white community. At one end 
of the scale, protection has been discarded because it is 
thought that the need for it has ceased and at the other 
end, protection is maintained because the need for some 
form of protection can still be seen. Throughout the scale, 
however, there is a present need to move away from the 
idea of protection to the idea of welfare and social advance¬ 
ment. 

More and more during the past twenty years those 
persons closely engaged in the administration of native 
affairs or in missionary activity have been accepting the 
idea of welfare rather than of protection and have started 
to work consciously for the social advancement of the 
natives. The distinction between the two policies is that 
one aim is satisfied if we stop the native from being hurt 
while the other aim is satisfied only if the condition of the 
native is improved. 

In part, this transition from one idea to another has 
gone side by side with changes which have been taking 
place in all our ideas regarding social questions. A genera¬ 
tion ago we used to talk of Children’s Protection legisla¬ 
tion and Children’s Protection Departments, but today we 
talk of Child Welfare, because we think of the problems 
of delinquent or neglected children as requiring positive 
and constructive measures. We have paid pensions to in¬ 
valids for a long time past, but more recently we have be¬ 
gun to try to rehabilitate the invalid pensioner, recognis¬ 
ing that the social duty is not only to protect the invalids 
from want, but to help them to live as nearly a normal 
life as they can. In the same way any person who serious¬ 
ly addresses himself to the social questions which are 
posed by the condition of aborigines in Australia today is 
no longer satisfied by a policy of preventing cruelty to 
them, as to animals, or the restricted hope of smoothing 
the pillow of a dying race. He thinks of the advancement 
of their welfare. 

This change in outlook has also been accompanied and 
may be due in part to a recognition of a change in the 
position of the aborigines in relation to our own commun¬ 
ity. A century ago the relationship might have been stated 
in a rather crude way as that of settler and savage. Broad¬ 
ly speaking, the natives were in the bush and the whites 
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were in the towns or on the farms. The natives had their 
own social organisation and the whites had thin social 
oreanisation and the two societies were more or less in¬ 
dependent of each other. Today the separate social organ¬ 
isation of the aborigines has either broken down or is 1 
course of being broken down and, except foi a handful 
in some of the remote desert areas, they no longer exis 
as a separate society but are more m the nature of a 
series of castes within our own society. In other words 
they have become in a very direct sense a social Problem 
f or the Australian society. It is not a case now of bolster¬ 
ing up some heathen community outside our own or of 
being kind to some unfortunate people who ar o different 
from us It is a problem now of attending to the health 
and the'social soundness of a neglected part of our own 

community. 

In keeping with the changed attitude to social welfare 
and the changed social circumstances to which I have 
referred the various administrations in Australia today 
have accepted a policy of MsimUation. Tins' means that, 
looking towards the future, they believe that the life of the 
coloured people is going to be lived as members of the 
Australian community in close association with the white 
members of the community, and, that being so they should 
live in the same manner as the whites. In the old days 
when our forefathers thought it was inevitable that all the 
natives would die out, they adopted one policy. Today, 
when we see that it is inevitable that these people will 
live amongst us, we become conscious of the need tor 
promoting their social welfare. We do not want a sub¬ 
merged caste or any pariahs in our community but want 
a homogeneous society. At the same time, I think tha , 
with the growth of our national life, we are developing 
our own national ideals. We place value on the standard 
of living; we place value on equality of opportunity; we 
believe in equal rights before the law and equal rights 
to share in the benefits of membership of our society. 
When 1 liev think about the meaning of these ideals, more 
and more Australians today believe that 
to all our people and that the coloured folk should also 
have a chance to find satisfaction for themselves in their 
own lives and to make a useful contribution to the political, 
economic and social life of the nation. 

Assimilation means that eventually, as they make 
progress, all the aboriginal people are to live as we do. The 
direct and immediate consequence of the acceptance of a 
policy of assimilation is that endeavours will be made to 
assist the social progress of aborigines towards European 
standards and that, when persons of aboriginal origin are 
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able to live their own lives as members of the Australian 
community, full opportunity shall be given to them to do 
so. Hence their welfare becomes our direct concern 

Now I do not want to leave an impression that a com¬ 
plete transformation is at hand. There are many thous¬ 
ands of aborigines living in Australia today, particularly in 
the far north, who will never in their lifetime be able to 
live after the manner of the white community and very 
few if any of them will have any interest in doing so. 
Throughout their lives they will still need special protec¬ 
tion and they will still need separateness on their own 
reserves. It may take many generations to bring about the 
transition. Yet even in the case of those people still dwel¬ 
ling in the bush we have an obligation laid on us by our 
acceptance of the ideal of native welfare. The first obliga¬ 
tion-—and I speak now in terms of what the present Com¬ 
monwealth Government has actually committed itself to 
do in the Northern Territory—is in regard to their health. 

I use the term in its broadest sense to cover detection and 
treatment of disease, infant welfare, hygiene, sanitation, 
better housing and better nutrition and, through all these 
measures, the progress towards a sanitary and acceptable 
way of living. In association with improvement in health, 
the second obligation is to try to improve the standards 
of livelihood so that these people can build the houses in 
which they live and raise the better food they are to eat 
and gradually acquire the skills that will give them a use¬ 
ful and happy place either on their own settlements or 
in the community at large. Supporting this is the need for 
education, to assist them in their learning of a new life, to 
introduce them to new skills and to communicate to them 
new ideas. With all our endeavours, there will be no 
change worth noting unless the individual himself becomes 
interested in his future and finds satisfaction in the change. 
Education for them cannot be simply learning to read, write 
and count. It means the awakening of their interest in a 
new future and a mental and spiritual preparation for that 
future. 

There are very early limits to what can be done in 
one lifetime. These limits may be stated in various ways. 

It is hard to change habit; it is hard to replace one set of 
values by another set of values; it is hard to instruct a 
primitive man in civilised ways. An insurmountable limit is 
set if the native himself continues to prefer his own 
traditional life and to persist in his old habits. It is quite 
natural for him to do so. Thus, while we embrace the hope 
of advancement and apply the methods intended to bring 
it about, we will have to show great patience for several 
generations. 



Besides those people who are still living their primitiye 
life, there are other thousands ot people of aboriginal origin 
who are at all stages from the bush to the city, including 
many hundreds who could immediately accept a normal 
place in the community if given the chance, and even 
greater numbers of children who could attain to it in their 
own lifetime if given the opportunity of schooling, proper 
housing and social acceptance. Unfortunately, it is in the 
nature of things that those who are nearest to the goal 
suffer the strongest disadvantages from prejudice and dis¬ 
crimination. The primitive native on the far northern re¬ 
serves does not suffer much from the effects of any racial 
prejudice or social discrimination. Questions of citizenship, 
social acceptance, eligibility for various benefits, or 
economic opportunity have not yet much meaning for 
him. By and large, those white persons whom he meets, 
such as missionaries and native affairs officers, have already 
devoted themselves to his interests, and his needs are 
satisfied. Elsewhere, however, the coloured person, whether 
half-caste or full-blood, who is approaching the standards 
of the white community and is on the fringes of it and 
whose hopes are directed towards it will suffer a personal 
injury from any lack of opportunity or from any lack of 
encouragement. It is for them—and they include quite a 
number in the State of Victoria and in the city of Mel¬ 
bourne, as well as in all the other southern parts of Aus¬ 
tralia—that the chance to go to school, the chance of 
living in a decent house, the chance of obtaining a fully- 
paid job, the chance of exercising not only the legal rights 
but the actual privileges of citizenship are immediate and 
critical needs. They are the ones who have an immediate 
social hunger to be satisfied and that satisfaction can come 
to them only inside the white community for they have 
lost their roots in any other culture. 

In some of the northern towns, Darwin and Alice 
Springs for example, we have a similar situation in respect 
of coloured people who are living closely in association 
with the rest of the community. Although we are trying 
to meet this problem I would not pretend that the present 
situation is wholly satisfactory. Yet because the problem 
happens to be rather conspicuous there, do not imagine 
that it is singular. You have the same thing tucked away 
in your southern cities. 

Perhaps I may be excused for making these pointed 
remarks about southern cites. Very happily, I receive a 
large mail from all parts of Australia on the subject of 
native welfare and much more than half of it comes from 
the State of Victoria. Quite properly, the Victorians write 
to tell me what ought to be done in the Northern Territory. 
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fu e als ? giving some attention to what they 
ought to do themselves at home. y 

mv Jrf S th^yf s jP okei ? I “? this wa y> Perhaps I should put to 

advice naUw SaS.? 3 ' U ’ e AustraUa " dti2e " <*> ® 

vote^is e tn S1 k1^ m th Ve y ° U caa make as taxpayers and 
and incicf- .. e various Governments of Australia 

“12 In natlve we ?are work is important. I am 

kte°ofoSi° n r In P ° Hti f s we hear q uite At from 

or °. rganisatl0ns or industries or newspapers who 

H Xt1 ^ f0r th emsel V es at the expense of 

seer^ tn h t’ h”? a arge part of government nowadays 
nf^,w b t • balance one set of claims against other sets 

with t0 .f^ onc J> le various bits of selfishness 

with one another, within the limits set by the capacity 

reDresentiti 6 nat f 10n t0 find the mone y- We hear very few 

representations from anyone for the advancement of a 
cause greater and higher than these sectional claims. We 
more grievances and complaints than advocacv of an 
ideal; political lobbying today is usually a grumble and 
seldom a crusade. & 


„ , , e *’ a ^ter you have kicked your various governments 
an £ demonstrated that you think native welfare is im¬ 
portant, there are other measures you can take. You can 
support the missions. Every mission in Australia working 
among the aborigines, whether among the primitive people 
or among the half-castes, could do far more than it is doing 

t u?? re tends, more staff and better-trained staff. 

In the Northern Territory, with which I am most familiar, 
there is an immediate need for more extensive health ser- 
vices on missions, for better schooling, for vocational 
iraining, foi occupational and productive work of various 
inds, for the care of the adolescents after they complete 
schooling, for social activity. Nowadays, missions being 
recognised as one of the necessary agents for the carrvin 01 ’ 

i„■ i 1 . . i . a very large proportion of mis¬ 

sion iunds is pi ovidod by the Cornrnonvvealth Government 

from public revenue, by means of child endowment, direct 
grants and annual subsidy, and I believe we are getting 
very good value for our money. It would be very regret¬ 
table, however, if an increase in Government aid to mis¬ 
sions had any effect in drying up direct public support of 
missions. A donation or endowment for the Christian 
missions through your own churches could have a prompt 
and useful effect on work for the benefit of natives and 

every single mission could use additional qualified staff if 
it were offering. 
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Having joined in a demonstration to awaken the 
Governments of Australia and having given liberally to the 
missions, you still have a role to play as a member of the 
community. In some country towns or in some suburbs you 
may be fortunate enough to find a work ready to hand 
for the benefit of the coloured people who are resident in 
the neighbourhood. In this connection I should like to stress 
that there is no hard and fast rule to follow. The needs of 
these people vary greatly from locality to locality and each 
local situation should be examined closely, in conjunction 
with the Native Affairs officers of the State or Territory 
concerned, to make sure what action is most likely to 
help the people concerned. 

Finally there remains the influence each of us has as a 
member of the community. The ultimate barriers to the 
advancement of the welfare of these people are social bar¬ 
riers. We should not become sentimental about this. We 
should not imagine t hat social acceptance or social accept¬ 
ability are reached simply by thinking it would be a good 
thing if there were no prejudices. The barriers against 
social acceptance are raised partly because of ugly facts 
and partly because of even uglier fictions. Where the facts 
are ugly, we have to work to change them and to bring 
about the desirable reform. Where there is an ugly fiction 
we have to dispel it by exact knowledge. In no way at 
the present time can we lead the way to reform or over¬ 
come prejudice better than by informing ourselves mor p 
accurately and in greater detail about all aspects of the 
native problem. There is today a very welcome increase in 
the public discussion of native affairs on the platform in 
the press and in the forum but I feel bound to say that 
much of the discussion which has come under my notice 
j s seriously ill-informed, and, although only a little of it is 
ill-intentioned, some of it has developed along lines which 
are not likely to do much good for the natives and bears 
little relation to their existing difficulties. The corrective 
will come when more people inform themselves accurately 
and at first hand about the problem and attempt to think 
through it to the final conclusion. We want goodwill. Even 
more than that, we want understanding. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE 

AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 

Presidential address delivered to Section F (Anthropology) 
of the 29th Meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science . at Sydney , 22nd 
August, 1952. 

Before addressing myself to my subject I should per¬ 
haps first offer an excuse for speaking at all before a 
gathering such as this, for I have had no training in 
anthropology and, in fact, am not quite sure what the term 
embraces today; nor am I even sure whether all those 
entrancing topics which appear to be enfolded in your arms 
are there because you anthropologists want them or be¬ 
cause you cannot get rid of them. My excuses will come 
lamely, however, for I am in fact very proud that you have 
done me the honour of inviting me to be president of the 
Anthropology Section of the Congress and I am also very 
glad to have the opportunity of speaking to such a gather¬ 
ing on the subject I have chosen, for I regard the future 
of the Australian aborigines as one of the more urgent 
social problems facing us as a people and one in which 
the scientific analysis of the problem by the sociologist is 
very much needed at the moment as a corrective to 
opinions rooted in emotion or political theory. 

Perhaps, while appreciating the honour you have done 
to me, I may be permitted to speculate why one whose only 
academic and research training has been in history should 
be asked to preside over the Anthropology Section. Is it a 
tribute to the Muse of History—a graceful recognition that, 
although she is seldom scientific, in spite of the efforts of 
some of her children to make her so, and although she is 
often prone to trust her insight when she ought to trust 
to measurement, yet she does nevertheless often show a 
most amazing capacity for poring over details and record¬ 
ing them with blind industry? 

There is another bond between us. We are both observ¬ 
ing and recording the changes which men and mankind 
experience. As we can think only of man in society, with 
the possible exception of the relics of prehistoric man sal¬ 
vaged from geological time, our observations and our im¬ 
aginative interpretation of them contribute to the study 
of social change—the changes which have been taking place 
over the centuries in the way in which men live together, 
in the acts which they do together and in the ideas w hich 
they have in common. 
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In discussing the future of the aborigines of Australia 
we are discussing part of a social change which com¬ 
menced in the past and which is in progress and will con- 
linue lor years 10 come. We are studying a change which is 
in sequence from other social changes in the past and 
linked with others in the future. While we study, we are 
ourselves being caught up in the change. 

I shall make no attempt to say anything novel about 
the subject and, to some of you, my remarks may seem to 
stress the obvious and to labour a few elementary points. 
As a non-scientific person, however, I am conscious of a 
need, on the one hand, for more accurate observation and 
the more highly objective recording of what is observed 
and, on the other hand, for escaping from the tyranny of 
the techniques by which we make these observations. On 
the one hand we are beset by the fixed ideas of the ignor¬ 
ant and on the other we are bemused by the certainties 
of the various kinds of specialists. We are faced with the 
danger of being misled by those who know too little about 
too much and those who know too much about too little. If 
it is within my ability to do so, I wanl to make a few simple 
statements which may point a way not only to clearer 
personal judgments on these matters but to more practical 
public action, for, being engaged in politics, I believe that 
trie end of thought is action. I even hope that action could 
more often be the sequel to thought. 


The discussion of any subject is shaped by the beliefs of 
those who speak. Therefore, as there may be differences 
o viewpoint between us as to the nature of social change 
it becomes necessary for me to declare at the outset what 
is my own view about social change in general. 

Foi Ihc sake of briefness I shall state mv ovvn position 
and leave out the argumentation. There is a law of change 
or, as some historians have preferred to state it a law o^ 

impermanence. Everything has in itself a tendency ?o 

? ba £ ge f r° m ; wha » ^ 1S to vvhat is not. The phrase " in 
itself a tendency is intended to express the ideas that 

there is not absolute certainty about the starting or the 

continuation of a process of change and that change is 

neither promoted and guided wholly by the thing which 

is changing nor wholly by influences external to it The 

word tendency” is meant to express the idea not of a 

asS?h effectlve f force - b ut one that can be impeded or 
assisted by circumstances. 


Perhaps I may use an analogy, not as an argument 
&L a ^ an .! ,U ! tra t lon: and ’ for masons which may appear 
so* that h wf r Stratl °m WlH be chosen from inanimate nature 

and such other malterV^^ argument about f ree will 
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An immobile log of wood lying in the Australian bush 
has in itself a tendency to change—to become dryer, to 
split, to moulder or to rot—and, because it is wood, this 
change takes place in a different way and leads to a differ¬ 
ent conclusion from the change that is taking place in an 
immobile rock lying alongside the log. The way this change 
takes place, the rate of change and the sort of change that 
takes place (within a range which is limited by the nature 
of wood) are also affected, though not entirely governed, 
by the outside conditions. It makes a difference whether 
the forest is always sodden with rain or whether it is dried 
by long summers. 

The sort of change and the rate of change may also 
become subject to what might be termed historical events, 
such as the activities of termites or borers, or an accidental 
fire or the coming of a man with an axe. 

To sum up and to apply these remarks to the subject 
of this address, the aboriginal and the aboriginal society 
(or social group) no less than the larger society of which 
they are becoming a part (or are already a part) are 
subject to a law of change. Change will take place. Nothing 
can remain forever as it is. The kind of change, the way in 
which change happens, and the rate at which it pro¬ 
gresses are governed in part by the nature of the aboriginal 
and the aboriginal group and in part by external circum¬ 
stances (which are themselves perpetually changing). The 
external circumstances may, in the course of the change 
which they also undergo, include historical accident. 

I have used the term “historical accident”. The word 
“accident” is often used—particularly in the police court 
study of mishaps to motor cars and in domestic inquests 
into the breaking of crockery—to mean a wholly inexplic¬ 
able and causeless event which comes about by pure 
chance. In truth, of course, the term “accident” really 
conveys the idea that the cause and hence the explanation 
are not immediately apparent or, even, are undiscover- 
able; or that they are somewhat complex, or that there is 
a mental impediment to the recognition of the cause. The 
term also conveys the idea that the event was unexpected 
by the beholder or came about sooner or in a different way 
than had been expected. We regard it as an historical 
accident if the log of our analogy is burnt by a bushfire and 
is thus changed rapidly from wood to ashes and gas and 
ceases to exist as a log. Yet we could trace back the 
sequence of events and we could come to the conclusion 
that the changing of the log in that particular manner at 
that particular time was brought about as the result of 
certain causes and that it could not have happened if 
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certain conditions had not all come about in a certain 
relationship to one another and if the log itself, being wood 
and not stone, had not by its own qualities been com¬ 
bustible. One unexpected variation in the conditions—an 
alteration in the wind, for example—might have made the 
course of change different from what it was. If the log 
had been green or wet it might only have been scorched 
and not consumed. 

Furthermore, when we study further these various 
conditions which make possible and the various causes 
which tend to produce the so-called accident, we discover 
all manner of irrecoverable happenings, some of them 
started centuries ago and perhaps some of them only 
initiated last week. In any attempt to avoid or prevent 
the so-called accident only two or three of the more recent 
contributory causes are subject to our own control in any 
degree. 

From this illustration may I then turn to a further 
assertion regarding the law of change. All change is inter¬ 
related with other change, both as a consequence of what 
has happened and as a contribution to what will happen. 
When we discuss the future of the aborigines we have to 
recognise that certain irrecoverable events have al¬ 
ready happened and that certain conditions have 
existed in the past and have brought about certain con¬ 
ditions in the present and have become part of a sequence 
of change which will produce other conditions in the 
future. To understand the problem we have to study the 
aboriginal and aboriginal society, but we also have to study 
the world external to them, both the physical and the social 
environment. If we want to understand social change we 
need to bring before our minds both the past and the 
present and both the subject and its surroundings in a 
history of experience that is more than a record of what 
has happened or an account of that which exists. As we 
grope towards such an understanding of the aborigines we 
will recognise that whether or not change takes place in 
such and such a way depends on the relationship between 
various events and conditions. We will also find that the 
aboriginal and his surroundings are both undergoing 
change and hence that the relationships between these 
elements are also continuously changing. 

Nevertheless, although the secrets of this process of 
change may be very elusive, we may have a reasonable 
confidence that, if we can gather enough information, if we 
can interpret it wisely and if we are constantly alert to 
observe the course of the continuing change which is go¬ 
ing on around us, we may be able to understand what has 
happened, what is happening and even what is likely to 
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happen not to be able to predict with certainty but 
iist the possibilities. 



, . . ^Y e 1 hav ? 1 already admitted the possibility of the 
lstorical accident, but we know that the possible range of 
accidents is limited. We know that the natives will not 
accidentally change back to a former state of savagery nor 
will they accidentally be transformed into lyre-birds or 
bandicoots, and, with a little thought, we could perhaps 
write down a list of those events which might happen, in¬ 
cluding some wholly unconnected with the natives (such 
as war or the discoveries of minerals) and some events 
moi e closely linked with their own conditions (such as 
an epidemic or a political agitation). We might even at¬ 
tempt to forecast the way in which each of these events 
would affect the natives. For the most part, we could 
conceivably know in advance what accidents were possible, 
the conditions under which they would happen, the effects 
they would be likely to have and the measures by which 
they might be avoided or their effects mitigated. 

Does this capacity for gaining information and under¬ 
standing bring with it a capacity for controlling the course 
or change? Can we white people in Australia decide what 
is going to happen to the aborigines? Can we say that 
such and such a fate for them is inevitable or that such 
and such a future is only denied to them by evil-doers? 

It is in the answers to this kind of question that I find 
the greatest certainties in other people’s minds and the 
strongest disposition to further questioning in my own. The 
short answer has already been given. We are greatly 
limited in our power to control the course of social change 
because that change is being worked upon by events that 
have already taken place, and by forces beyond our com¬ 
mand and because we ourselves are participants in the 
change. 

Let us, however, pursue our discussion on social 
change a little further. In observing this history of con¬ 
sequences and cause and changing relationships we ob¬ 
serve a pattern in change. We could arrive at this con¬ 
clusion by a purely intellectual path, saying that if there 
were not pattern and design but only isolated happenings 
we could not comprehend change as we do, but, in the 
present context, this assertion is based on historical ob¬ 
servation. No one can seriously study any event without 
becoming aware that each event is related to other events 
and that the relationship is not simply a jumble of juxta¬ 
position. We know, because it is the basic purpose of our 
own studies as anthropologists or historians, that we can 
piece together the events and the conditions which we 
have observed to make a pattern. In the case of the illustra- 
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tion I have used, any man can appreciate the succession 
of change in a forest (even although a forest has a life 
much longer than the life of any one of us as an individual) 
because of the fact that he can recognise a pattern on 
which the events take place. Similarly what has happened 
and what is likely to happen to the aborigines becomes in¬ 
telligible in so far as we can discover a pattern. 

I shall not try to elaborate any theories about what 
the pattern is. Some people are very sure of it. Let us 
assume for the moment that we had arrived at the truth 
about social change. Would that give us the mastery over 
change? Most bodies of human belief modestly stop short 
of any such claim for mankind and not even the most 
arrogant make the claim in respect of any single group of 
men nor any single generation occupying so limited a space 
of time in the procession of the centuries. The essential 
quality of “belief” in a theory is the acceptance of an idea 
that there are forces at work, either above mankind or 
surrounding mankind, which bring to pass those happen¬ 
ings which man himself receives as blessings or misfor¬ 
tunes. Thus man explains what is beyond the everyday 
explanation of his own actions. 

It may be possible for human beings to discover the 
pattern but not to create or to change something which 
was already unfolding before we knew of it. We may 
learn what are the motive forces of change but our 
capacity to control those forces is limited to our capacity 
to control all as well as any of them—to control our own 
actions, mastering all the external influences and the in¬ 
ternal conflicts that have a bearing on them, to control the 
actions of all others and to control the course of nature. 

I have laboured this point a little because ignorance 
or misunderstanding of it is the root cause of a good 
deal of misplaced enthusiasm and of misplaced criticism 
about the future of the aborigines, as well as being a cause 
at times of a total rejection of any social responsibility to¬ 
wards them. The easy belief that their life can be trans¬ 
formed if they are only given a chance; the easv criticism 
that they are only being kept down or have only suffered 
in the past because of the villainy of some section or other 
of the white population; the easy indifference that comes 

from the idea that they are fated to die out_all these 

attitudes have a common origin in a certainty that the 
laws of social change can be summed up with a few cut- 
and-dried pronouncements. 

In the nineteenth century, in Australia, some people 
were so sure that the pattern of change was one of growth 
in material wealth and technical skill that they would, 
with confidence, map out the pre-ordained course of change 
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—or, as they called it, progress—and justify any action 
which seemed to them to assist that change as being either 
a good action or an inevitable action. They would even 
use terms such as “backward” or “benighted” or “dis¬ 
appointing” or “wicked” or various expressions conveying 
the displeasure of God in respect of any person or any 
social group which did not fit in with their pattern. Equally 
extreme and much more comical is the similar certainty 
today on the part of the Communist that he knows the 
pattern and his readiness to dismiss with a catch-cry any 
set of observations which do not fit into his pattern and 
to reject as wilful misrepresentations by his enemies any 
set of conditions which do not advance his doctrine. 

Let us admit, however, the possibility that any one of 
us may be misled by our very certainties, in the same way 
as we regard the nineteenth century materialist or the 
twentieth century Communist as misled, into a mistaken 
confidence that we can prescribe the way in which the 
pattern will unfold and enforce present conformity with 
what we insist must happen in the future. 

Furthermore, we should recognise that the attempt to 
observe the pattern of change may often become mixed 
up with a desire to see the pattern take a certain shape. 
Our own idealism or our own hopes in regard to matters 
quite apart from the conditions of the aborigines impairs 
the accuracy of what we observe and hence of what we 
say or do. Among the more passionate or the more senti¬ 
mental members of our community idealism and hope may 
even lead to inaccuracy of the grossest kind and result 
in the monstrous impediment to reasonable action—the 
fixed idea. 

Whatever theory is held about the pattern of social 
change also becomes one of the conditions affecting the 
way in which change takes place. It governs the actions 
which individuals take and it also helps to shape the pre¬ 
vailing attitudes of the community. 

In the administration of native affairs one of the 
greatest difficulties, but one not easily grasped, comes 
from the confusion between the ideas that people may 
have about the pattern of change and the measures which 
it is within their capacity to take, as human beings, to 
bring about change. The illusion of power is easy to under¬ 
stand. In various ways we devote ourselves to work among 
a primitive people. In various ways we regard them as 
being in our care, ourselves discharging a trust, the 
native people revealing themselves only by our study of 
them or benefiting only by our guardianship or tutelage. 
We can bring to them so much in the way of food, medical 
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care, teaching and tools and open up to them an oppor¬ 
tunity for doing something different from what they have 
been doing. Yet all of us err if we let these activities foster 
the illusion that we are fully masters of whatever change 
is to take place. There are forces behind social change 
which are greater than the directive power of any of 
those participating in it. 

May I now attempt to sum up and apply these pre¬ 
liminary remarks on social change to our subject. Change 
of one kind or another has taken place, is taking place 
and will take place in the Australian aborigines, it is pos* 
sible to study what has happened and to discover some of 
the causes and consequences of change and its relationship 
to other changes and it is possible to reach an opinion on 
the conditions under which various kinds of change may 
take place or cannot take place. We can also, from the 
study of the relationship between these causes, conse¬ 
quences and conditions, discover that change appears to 
follow a certain pattern and we may even describe that 
pattern. Yet we are extremely limited in our capacity 
to produce change or to govern the outcome of change. 
The process of change is further complicated because each 
of the three elements—the members of the dominant white 
social group, the members of the weaker coloured social 
group, and the environment in which they both move—are 
also continuously undergoing change. 

This preliminary discussion of social change seemed to 
me to be necessary, not only to disclose my own views to 
you, but also to shut off the entrance to two or three by¬ 
paths that, to my mind, lead nowhere. One by-path, trod¬ 
den by a few anthropologists and others who have a’some- 
what mystical notion of cultures, starts from the idea that 
a primitive people can be left unchanged and unchanging 
through the years. The aboriginal tribesmen live for them 
in a soil of technicolour film which can be screened again 
and again, year after year, and every time it is viewed 
will reveal the same primitive people, animated by the 
same purposes, singing the same songs and stamping out 
the same dances, visiting the same ceremonial sites and 
perpetually renewing the same vows. My view is that no 
society can live in such an isolated dreamland as that. Its 
own inquisitiveness and its own acquisitiveness are alwavs 
drawing it to learn about new things and to try to gain 
new possessions, new toys, new food and new tools. Even 
m their prehistoric time, the aborigines were always bor¬ 
rowing, learning, forgetting and discarding. That slow 
s ory is surely traceable in their weapons, their songs, 
their paintings and their language. Do we expecct that thev 
can remain static even if protected by imaginary lines, 
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drawn around reserves, when a new and active society and 
culture are brought into their country. 

Can the operation of the law of change be overcome in 
the same way as the operation of the law of gravity is 
overcome when a book is placed on a table? Temporarily 
and to a limited extent it may be. Change can be resisted. 
If either the aboriginal society or the invading society 
were inanimate in the way in which a table and a book are 
inanimate and if one were completely subject to the will of 
the other change might even be suspended. But both 
societies are living and wilful and, if history be any guide 
to us, neither can be unaffected by the other. 

A second by-path starts from the idea that history 
can be frozen. It is thought that, even if certain events 
have happened in the past and even if certain courses 
have already started to operate, we can stop them from 
having any consequences. Sometimes this idea is expressed 
as an injunction to “learn from our past mistakes” mean¬ 
ing that, if we are careful to avoid the errors which our 
fathers made in dealing with the natives, we can recover 
from or avoid altogether the effects of what has happened 
and start all over again as though the natives were still a 
primitive and unspoilt people. Sometimes the idea is ex¬ 
pressed as an expectation that we can “clean up” this or 
that problem without regard to the fact that the so-called 
cleaning up—particularly if it is done carelessly—can lead 
to worse consequences. I suggest that we cannot escape the 
conditions that are already existing, that any changes in the 
future will be inevitably related in one way or another to 
the changes that have taken place in the past, and that 
none of our own actions can be isolated from its conse¬ 
quences. 

Yet a good deal of the public comment on the future 
of the aborigines, both that which is most generous to¬ 
wards them and that which is most repressive, seems to 
me to come from these two errors. These errors foster an 
easy belief that, starting from tomorrow moiming, we can 
do whatever we choose to do with the aborigines either to 
keep them down or to raise them up, and that, so long as 
our purpose is good, the results of our actions are sure to 
be beneficial in perpetuity. 

I am something of an idealist myself but I know that 
it is the facility of idealism which makes it dangerous; and, 
in the same way, that in social matters too great a cer¬ 
tainty and the surrender of minds to a declared policy can 
often lead into foolishness. 

In my own particular job I find far too many people 
who want to declare and adopt a policy and follow it as 
though it were a set of rails. Those who do that will run 
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on happily along the rails until suddenly they cease to 
travel any further and slowly realise that they have come 
to the end of the tramline. A policy can come to a dead 
end but social change has no terminus. 

Turning now to a closer examination of the future of 
he aborigines, I should like to make some brief remarks 
about the three elements to which I have already referred 
—the members of the coloured group, the members of the 
white group and the general conditions surrounding them 
both. 

Let us consider first the aborigines, both as individuals 
and as a social group, or, in a few remaining cases, a dis¬ 
tinct society. Is there anything in the nature of the 
aborigines which limits the sort of changes they can under¬ 
go or which may affect the outcome of any events in 
which they may become involved. We saw that there was 
something in the nature of a log of wood which made its 
history of change different from that of a stone. Are there 
a!so differences between various kinds of wood? Are there 
differences between various kinds of men? 

When we attempt to find the answers to such questions 
in relation to human beings we have to take into account 
many subtle and complex influences, for man is animate. 
He has a mind and, with it, memory, emotions and will. 

We cannot answer these questions without facing the 
subject of race, or breed. Now this is the last question 
on which I would claim any authority to speak, but I do 
want to suggest that there is today a disposition to under¬ 
estimate breed. In reaction from the stupidities and the 
cruelties of a Streicher, and in the eagerness to expose 
the absurdity of their racial doctrine, a good deal of the 
popular writing on this subject has tended to make race 
seem like a myth spread by the Nazis. Race is, of course, 
both a biological and a social fact. 

In talking of race we are talking of readily perceptible 
differences among human beings. We want to know more 
exactly what these differences are and whether thev affect 
the course of social change and, if so, in what way.' 

■ 1 t^nk we can reject any suggestion that breeding, as 
such, with the consequent physical changes in the peoples 
concerned has any significance in producing social change. 

. ou ^ u bother anyone here will assert that the only way 
t:h at the aborigines can be made capable of living at the 
standard of Europeans is to turn them all into quarter- 
castes and eventually octoroons. Yet all of us would admit 

change 66 ^ may be a f actor complicating the course of 

u a Y e . to c° nsider > without either affection or pre¬ 
judice, what is the exact significance of this factor in any 
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changes which the aboriginal may make and in the prob¬ 
lems of human relations which will be created as the 
accompaniment to any such changes. 

The biological fact of race—that is the fact that 
certain characteristics may be transmitted from one 
generation to another—is not enough. For example, it is not 
only a question whether an aboriginal has equal capacity 
to a European but what the aboriginal thinks about his 
own capacity. It is not only a question of measuring in¬ 
telligence and proving that of the black greater, equal to, 
or less than that of the white, but also a question of learn¬ 
ing what strange memories and associations echo in their 
minds. It is not only a question of the native's capability 
but one of the native’s social ambition. And, beyond these, 
we have to be able to say with certainty what is inherent 
and what is the result of environment; and we also want to 
know more exactly what results are due to those environ¬ 
mental influences which we can change or modify and what 
results are due to more deeply-rooted causes. For example, 
some observers may reach an opinion that the way in 
which certain aborigines live is due to the lack of proper 
housing and pass at once to a conclusion that, if houses 
are provided, they will live differently. Yet it may be that 
when houses are provided the aborigines may not at once 
live like other house-dwellers and we shall, therefore, need 
to go back again and inquire what causes produced a 
state of mind that rejects the opportunity to live in a 
house. When the station-hand says: “It's in their nature 
to sleep on the ground,” what exactly does he mean? Is 
this a racial characteristic or is it something due to other 
causes? Under what circumstances will the aboriginal be 
brought to live in a house? The statement of the station 
hand: “It is in their nature to sleep on the ground” has 
many parallels in the opinions held by people who have 
had a great deal to do with the aborigines. It is in their 
nature to be lazy—to go walkabout—to be unable to count 
properly—to get drunk easily—and so on. What do all 
these references to their “nature” really mean? 

This also brings us up against the possibility that 
whatever the biological truth about race may be, that 
truth may not coincide with the opinions held among mem¬ 
bers of the changing society. The opinions which are held 
are often a much weightier factor than the truth in human 
relations, and attitude, whether false or true, has its own 
force as a factor in social change. 

Let us consider for a moment the task that would face 
anyone trying to argue for the full social acceptance of 
the aborigines by the whites. Many Australian people are 
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well accustomed to think about breed, whether in animals 
or in plants, and, for them, the meaning of “good stock” 
covers not only appearance but performance. Their views 
on breed, as it relates to human beings, will never be dis¬ 
posed of by talking as though breed were a negligible fac¬ 
tor nor by saying, in effect, that the aboriginal only “looks 
different”. 

Then, because we are not biologists but persons living 
in the middle of social change, we cannot isolate the scien¬ 
tific pronouncements on race from the habits and customs 
which we observe and the social conditions apparent all 
around us. Our race relations problem in Australia is soft¬ 
ened for us by the big disproportion in numbers between 
the two races. There is no uncertainty about who will 
swallow whom. But, before we draw conclusions from this 
fact, we need to remember that the large majority of 
natives are living in parts of the continent where the 
smallness of the local white communities and the local 
conditions and customs give rise to special local difficulties. 
In these parts of the continent the associations of the 
word “aboriginal” are formed by the daily sight of people 
who are usually dirty, smelly, in tatters and surrounded 
by clouds of flies. Even if a coloured family rises to a 
better social level, the decrepitude of the dispossessed blacks 
still sets the standard on which all natives are judged; and 
this view of the primitive and insanitary man is always 
an obstacle to the acceptance on merit of other aborigines. 
When the term “aboriginal” connotes for large numbers of 
people, a state of dirtiness, lack of hygiene, low standards 
of housing, lack ol education, poor economic opportunity 
and, in general, a standard of living far below that which is 
customary in the white community, the term “race” will 
have a similar connotation. As the differences in habit 
between the two peoples become less it mav be possible to 
reduce the meaning of “race” so that it has' a simple refer¬ 
ence to a few transmissible physical characteristics, such 
as skin colour. Thus, administratively, social amelioration 
comes before any attempt to tackle race relations. Race is 

?u' en 2? associated with certain social conditions and, al¬ 
though few people may have exact ideas about what race 
means they will have a very clear image of the «ort of 
social conditions which the word “aboriginal” brings to 
mind. In many cases, teaching a native personal hygiene 
will do more to break down race prejudice than to 
demonstrate scientifically that race is unimportant. In the 
meantime, however, the further explanation of race and 
surrounding topics is sorely needed in order to bring greater 
exactness to Australian thinking and in order to expose 
s true place as a factor in social change. 
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Continuing our discussion about the “nature” of the 
aborigines and recognising that this term covers not only 
race but also social condition, we need to remember that 
both race and social condition are changing. Miscegenation 
and the mating of half-caste with half-caste are produc¬ 
ing a people who are racially distinct from the full-blood, 
and who have in many cases a pronounced consciousness 
of their difference. In general, the person of mixed-blood 
is finding it easier than the full-blood to adjust himself 
to the life of the general Australian community but at the 
same time he has a keener sensitivity and stronger resent¬ 
ments to complicate his adjustment. Other changes are 
coming through the detribalisation and dispersal of the 
aborigines. During and since the war, natives, who hither¬ 
to had lived in the bush or the desert, have been attracted 
into settlement; on the reserves the tribal natives have 
come more and more in touch with missions; in the country 
areas they have come more frequently into towns from 
the cattle and sheep stations; the detribalised natives have 
shown a tendency to drift towards southern cities; in the 
last few years the coloured folk have been seen more fre¬ 
quently engaged in the general activities of the community. 
So far as I know the drift away from the bush and desert, 
although reported and commented on, has not been 
measured nor have its causes been closely studied. A rough 
indication of the trend can be given from the Northern 
Territory over the past fifteen years. In 1937, when the 
total of persons classed as aborigines, both full-blood and 
mixed-blood, was 16,887, those classed as nomadic totalled 
8,731 or 51 per cent. In 1952, when the total was 12,200 
those classed as nomadic were estimated to be only 3,000 
or 28 per cent., and of these it was reported that only 
600 were not in contact with missions or settlements. 

This sort of change, which is now taking place in the 
Northern Territory, had commenced in other parts of 
Australia at various times during the past century and a 
half and had proceeded further. It is doubtful whether to¬ 
day more than one-third of those persons classed as 
aborigines could be regarded as living under full tribal 
conditions and at least one-third have lost any substantial 
link with tribal life or native social organisation, while the 
remaining third are in various stages of transition. 

The diversity in the present-day conditions of the 
native peoples is too often disregarded. When we think of 
aborigines today we have to think of tribesmen in the 
Kimberleys and of small groups in Melbourne suburbs 
having their own church presided over by their own pas¬ 
tor. We have to think of the natives on one mission clad in 
European style and educated after the European manner 
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and natives on another mission who came in for tucker and 
tobacco and receive a little of the gospel in the process 
but whose lives are spent mostly in the bush. We have to 
think of the aboriginal maintaining himself in town em¬ 
ployment and the aborignal worker who lives in the 
blacks’ camp on a cattle station. 

Accompanying this wider variation in the conditions 
of natives and the breaking down of their tribal customs, 
there has been a continuing change in their occupations, 
and in some cases in their lack of occupation, and in their 
opportunities for learning both in the school room and in 
more casual contact with white instructors. 


The aboriginal group or the aboriginal society in Aus¬ 
tralia today is not racially and socially what it was twenty 
years ago or fifty years ago and in another ten, twenty or 
thirty years it will be different again. Yet, unfortunately, 
a good deal of discussion of this question always seems to 
assume that there is a static and a uniform condition 
among the aborigines. Perhaps two of the more frequent 
causes of misplaced criticism and futile endeavour are, first, 
that persons who knew or saw some natives in one place 
at one time try to apply that little part of knowledge to 
all natives at all times, and second that persons who have 
committed themselves to one particular course of action 
believe thaf it is applicable everywhere and forever. Many 
a station-owner, missionary, public servant or even anthro¬ 
pologist who has been highly successful in handling his 
little bit of the problem under conditions hitherto existing 
might well hesitate to impose his method on natives living 
under different conditions. Unfortunately, too, the exact 
nature and extent of these continuing changes are being 
only imperfectly observed and sketchily described. 

In our glimpse at the “nature” of the aborigines we 
gradually become aware that there is an obscured side 
The mind of the aboriginal is turned away from us into 

the shadows. What is going on inside his skull during this 
continuous process of change? s 


The majority of Australians, including many closest 
io tne aborigines, answer with the voice of despair: “You’ll 
never undei stand them”. Sometimes the missionary who 
S disappointed in the conduct of his favourite dis- 
u } ’ 01 4 f^ e , employer whose right-hand man has gone 
i '* teacher whose best pupil has suddenly become 

w y wiT S u m up ln the voice of condemnation. You will 

^arges often. You cannot trust them. Thev are 

?,W ]i a2y ' T? ey are dirt y by nature. They have only 

nn J2^ ll8ence to A go 550 far and no further. They have 
no staying power. And so on. The charges amount to this- 




In the native’s own mind there has not been a complete 
accord with the changes outwardly and temporarily 
adopted. 

When the common man can find no explanation for 
the conduct of his neighbour except by charging him with 
some defect it usually means that he has himself failed 
to understand what is going on in his neighbour’s mind. 

We have been even more neglectful in our observa- 
tions of the changing mind of the native than we have of 
the changing conditions under which he lives. It is admit¬ 
tedly a more difficult task but not one that is beyond the 
application of scientific method. There are few inquiries 
more essential for an understanding of what is taking place, 
for the indications are that no social change can take place 
without bringing a mental change and the making of that 
change of mind may in turn have its influence on the 
course of social change. 

Perhaps the first thought of those who have been 
engaged for many years on work among natives would be 
about the resistance which the mind of the native sets up to 
changes that his well-wishers attempt to impose on him 
from outside. Some of them will tell of his lack of response, 
his backslidings and even his meaningless kookaburra 
mockery at their efforts. There is also another set of ex¬ 
amples which may show the native, not as the resister, 
but the initiator, and which may reveal his ideas develop¬ 
ing into plans for himself. One example, drawn from the 
better-educated aborigines of the southern cities, is the 
expression of their colour consciousness in an assertion of 
their claims for separate recognition as a special sort of 
Australian, a demand for their own aboriginal member of 
Parliament elected by aborigines only, for their own separ¬ 
ate Christian church which is not to be attended by white 
people, and the stirring up of their own pride of race by 
various means. I have no means of knowing how widely 
held are such opinions. On reflection, it would appear that 
if such changes in the minds of natives become general it 
would create yet another impediment to solving the prob¬ 
lem of human relationships between white and black in 
Australia. Here, too, we hear the voice of the emotional 
and of the ignorant and seldom the voice of those who 
could observe, measure and record with some scientific 
exactness, yet it must surely be obvious that, to an in¬ 
creasing extent, the ideas which the aboriginal himself has 
about his own future will be a factor in shaping that future, 
and that, as and when change takes place in a manner 
that gives fuller possibilty for the native to make an effec¬ 
tive choice about his own life, he will certainly want to 
make some decisions for himself. 
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Let us turn from the aborigines to the white popula¬ 
tion. They, too, are changing. First, however, we have to 
observe that, although it may be possible still to talk of an 
aboriginal society when thinking of the remnant of fully 
tribalised natives in the north of Australia, and by so doing 
to exclude by definition any white person, it is impossible 
today to speak of the European society in Australia and 
by so doing to exclude by definition any coloured person. 
Our society surrounds and encloses so many of the abo¬ 
riginal people that we are no longer in the simple position 
of a century ago when it was possible to speak of the blacks 
and the whites or the settlers and the savages, and to dis¬ 
tinguish in a phrase between one society distinct from 
another society. Today, again excluding only the minority 
of fully tribalised aborigines, the position of the aborigines 
is that of a depressed caste in the Australian society, or 
perhaps, of three or four depressed castes, rather than 
that of a separate people. This is a striking illustration of 
the way our own society has changed almost without our 
knowing it. If one looks at the thousands of mixed-bloods 
and full-bloods in northern Australia and in south-western 
Australia living in close association with our community, 
although on the fringes of it, and having no existence that 
does not depend on their continued association with us, 
then one realises that, in part, this problem has become 
an intimate domestic problem of our own community. The 
question today is not: “What shall we do with the blacks/’ 
as though we were speaking of a separate society, but 
“what are we going to do with this coloured minority who 
are members of our own society?” Do we want to have a 
caste system or do we stand by our ideal of a society of 
equal and free men? 

It is such thoughts as these, together with a realisation 
that the course of change has already advanced so far that 
those natives who still stand outside our society will be 
gradually drawn into it, that has led to the wider accept¬ 
ance of a policy of assimilation. 

The acceptance of a policy of assimilation—to which 
I shall refer more particularly later—is another illustra¬ 
tion of the change that is taking place in our Australian 
society. Advanced tentatively fifteen years ago it has now 
been accepted formally—even if not fully ingested intel¬ 
lectually by all Australian Governments who have the 
administrative care of aborigines. 

I shall not dwell on the other changes that have taken 
place or are taking place in the Australian society. They 
aie various. With the growth of population, the percentage 
ot coloured people has become smaller. The sixty or seventy 
housand of coloured people represent little cause for 
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anxiety to eight million whites, but they may have done so 
to a population of a few hundred thousands. Out of the 
eight million whites, possibly less than 100,000 have ever 
seen a native otherwise than in a picturesque guise. If this 
sometimes means unconcern and neglect it also means an 
absence of prejudice and an easier acceptance of them. 
While it means a greater ease in absorbing the coloured 

people it also means a greater pressure towards that 
absorption. 

It is in this last regard, too, that we can note the chief 
effect of the changes that have taken place and are taking 
place in the third element in the situation—the Australian 
environment. The most nearly ideal condition I have ever 
observed for working out a relationship between the 
aborigines and whites to the mutual advantages of each 
was a well run cattle station, where no wages were paid, 
in the past patriarchal period of Australia's outback 
development. The worst I have ever seen was in a southern 
suburb. The patriarchal period of the Australian cattle 
industry is rapidly passing. To a greater extent than here¬ 
tofore the aborigines who are in a primitive state will be 
making the adjustment between themselves and the white 
community in a less gradual way than they used to be able 
to do, and trying to accommodate themselves to a com¬ 
munity to which the transition will be much more abrupt 
than the old transition from the bush to the cattle station. 
Although the Government settlement, the reserve, and the 
mission may act as buffers or as staging camps on the way 
to civilisation, the conditions in Australia today are more 
compulsive than they used to be in forcing change on the 
aborigines, and, as development continues, they will be- 
come even more pressing. It may not be any harder for 
the native to adjust himself to a world in which there are 
motor trucks and aeroplanes than it was to adjust himself 
to a world in which there were cattle and horses, but the 
sort of society that is growing up around the users of motor 
trucks, aeroplanes and hosts of other labour saving devices 
and means of rapid transport is a more confusing and 
shifting society for him to try to understand than the old 
society that developed slowly around the station homestead 
and the outcamp. 

Up to date I have spoken in general terms of the vari¬ 
ous elements in the situation to illustrate what kind of 
problems are raised when one discusses the future of the 
aborigines rather than to attempt to give an answer to 
any of these problems. In the course of my remarks I 
mentioned the adoption of a policy of assimilation. That 
means, to my mind, that we expect that, in the course of 
time, all persons of aboriginal blood or mixed-blood in Aus- 
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tralia will live in the same manner as white Australians 
do, that they will have full citizenship and that they will, 
of their own desire, participate in all the activities of the 
Australian community. Full assimilation will mean that 
the aboriginal shares the hopes, the fears, the ambitions 
and the loyalties of all other Australians and draws from 
the Australian community all his social needs, spiritual as 
well as material. Whether biological assimilation goes hand- 
m-hand with cultural assimilation is a matter which time 
will reveal but my own guess would be that, if cultural 
assimilation occurs, mating will follow naturally. 

The adoption of that policy, as of anv policy, repre¬ 
sents a statement of governmental intention and a" declara¬ 
tion of hope, but not yet the accomplishment of the desired 
er } d- « d ®termines What kind of native welfare measures 

wall be adopted but it does not determine the outcome of 
these measures. 


It probably became clear from my earlier remarks 
about the nature of social change that I am not one of 
those who share the current heresy that the politician 
the social planner and the public servant can decide what 
is to happen to this world and it will happen. I have an 
extremely limited faith in the capacitv of anv or all of 
them to transform society. I do not share the self-confi- 
ence of modern administration that if you give enough 

money you can do anything and I deplore the expectation 
°[ present-day Australian community that politicians 
should perform a series of miracles while the nation sleeps 
As 1 have tried to say earlier, social change comes irreste- 
tibly along quieter, deeper, surer and more constant wavs 
and as the result of the working of many forces besde our 
own good intentions. Even in the working out of our gS 
intentions the community itself is a much more potent 
element in social change than are governments One of 
our basic faults in Australian discussion ofpublic affairs 
is that we are perpetually confusing the Statewith socfetv 
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tions which are considered likely to assist undesirable 
tendencies. In such a matter no administration can work 
independently of the community. 

In the field of native affairs I do not imagine for one 
moment that any person charged with the responsibility 
can decide what will become of the aborigines and declare 
that they shall be assimilated to the white community. 
Many changes will take place in the aborigines themselves, 
in the white people and in the surrounding conditions be¬ 
fore that will happen and we cannot foretell with cer¬ 
tainty what historical accidents may occur from time to 
time to assist or to impede the change. We know that if 
we allow certain conditions to exist accidents are more 
likely to have bad effects and that if other conditions exist 
the unwanted effects can probably be avoided. 

Certain actions are in our power—better housing, 
schooling, and creating an opportunity to earn a living, en¬ 
joy citizenship, and to participate in communal life—but, 
even while doing these actions, we need to be aware first, 
that this is not bringing social change to the aborigines but 
only opening the way for social change in a direction which 
we think desirable and, second, the results of such assis¬ 
tance will vary greatly according to the circumstances. 

In my view, native administration has to he empirical, 
firm in its purpose but fluid in its ideas, and mindful always 
that it is dealing with animate beings whom change may 
destroy unless they, too, are sharing in the change. Above 
all we have to know enough to be sure about what we 
want to do and to be sure that our aim is both practicable 

and wise. 

Now all that I have been saying comes to a conclusion 
in three homilies. The first is addressed to the social 
scientist. From beginning to end, when speaking of social 
change in general and when speaking of the conditions 
affecting the future of the aborigines in Australia I have 
tried to bring out repeatedly that we have to observe tne 
course of change and the causes and the consequences 
of change and their relationship to the conditions under 
which change takes place. If we are to administer mte 1 
gently—that is to do the right things at the right tim 
and in the right place—we must know what is happening. 
Who will tell us? I have tried to indicate briefly and in 
part the field for inquiry. May I express the hope that wnat 
I have said will give the sociologists of Australia not on y 
a text for discussion but an encouragement to bring oa 
the answers which we need—to do with patience and ’ 
lightenment, and with some forebearance for their 1 
instructed compatriots, the work for which they alone na 
the time, the talent and the training. 
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The second homily is addressed to those who work in 
one way or another for the advancement of native welfare. 
Our greatest impediments are the fixed and inflexible ideas 
and arrogant notions about our own power to direct the 
course of social change. We have to try to learn, in each 
situation with which we deal, what is taking place and 
what social forces are at work. We need to remember 
that we ourselves are part of the process, and, putting 
aside occasionally the image of ourselves as benefactors 
lifting up the unfortunate, think more often of peoples, 
both white and coloured, working towards a way of living 
together in one society, and of the striving individual life 
and the power both to initiate and to resist which are to 
be found in each aboriginal. 

My third homily and my closing words are intended 
for us all. On two or three occasions I have used such 
phrases as a “desirable tendency” or “a desirable outcome”. 
Our judgment on what is desirable or undesirable depends 
on our view of what is the good society. In the end that will 
govern all we do. When the social scientist has completed 
his observations and his measurements and drawn his con¬ 
clusions, he needs to come back to a question of values, for 
otherwise the course of change is an arid and purposeless 
subject for study. We need to have this set of values about 
the good society for it is the only true and constant guide 
we will have when, having obtained the report of the 
scientist or having made our own observations, we have to 
choose which of two or three possible measures we will 
take. We cannot be sure about the results they will pro¬ 
duce. We can be sure of the principles which they will 
obey and, if we take them accordingly, we will know that 
we are helping to establish those principles, and the values 
on which they rest, more firmly throughout the course of 
social change. 

For my own part I base my values on justice, on 
equality of opportunity and on fraternity—an idea of a 
common humanity which brings a warmer charity, a 
readier sympathy and a more constant comradeship to 
all our dealings with our fellow men. 
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